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CLASS  SCHEDULES 


A  class  schedule  including  descriptions  of  all  courses  and  the  time  and  place  of  meet- 
ings is  published  prior  to  the  registration  period  for  each  semester  and  the  summer 
session. 

The  fall  semester  schedule  is  issued  on  August  15 
The  spring  semester  schedule  is  issued  on  January  1 
The  summer  Session  schedule  is  issued  on  May  1 

Please  address  all  communications  and  requests  for  further  information  to: 

Office  of  the  Director 

School  of  Social  Sciences  and  Public  Aftairs 

The  American  University 

1901   F  Street,  Northwest 

Washington  6,  District  of  Columbia 


The  American  University  Bulletin  is  issued  monthly  during  the  academic  year  from  October 
to  July,  inclusive.  Entered  as  second-class  matter  March  23,  1926,  at  the  Post  Office,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  under  Act  of  August  24,  1912. 


CORRECTION 


Courses  listed  under  this  sticker 
will  not  be  offered.  The  duplication  of 
numbers  and  of  description  of  courses  was 
occasioned  by  an  error  in  printing. 
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ACADEMIC  CALENDAR 

1944-1945 


1944 

June  19,  Monday.  Summer  session 
classes  begin. 

July  17,  AJonday.  Final  date  for  sub- 
mitting applications  for  autumn  com- 
prehensive examinations  for  advanced 
degrees. 

July  28,  Friday.  First  half  summer  ses- 
sion classes  end. 

September   4-20,    Tuesday-Wednesday. 
Registration  for  the  fall  semester. 

September  8,  Friday.  Full  session  and 
second  half  summer  session  classes  end. 

September  21,  Thursday.  Fall  semester 
classes  begin. 

September  23—24,  Friday  -  Saturday. 
Graduate   language   examinations. 

October  27,  Friday.  Final  date  for  sub- 
mitting applications  for  the  Graduate 
Record  Examination  in  November. 

October  30-November  8,  Monday- 
Wednesday.  Autumn  comprehensive 
examinations  for  advanced  degrees. 

November  11—12,  Saturday-Sunday.  The 
Graduate  Record  Examination. 

November  23,  Thursday.  Thanksgiving 
holiday  (one  day  only). 

December  21,  Thursday.  Last  night  of 
regular  class  meetings  prior  to  the 
Christmas  holiday. 

1945 

January  1,  Monday.  Class  work  re- 
sumed. 

January  5—6,  Friday-Saturday.  Gradu- 
ate language  examinations. 

January  17,  Wednesday.  Final  date  for 
submitting  thesis  topics  for  June  Com- 
mencement. 


January  22-26,  Monday-Friday.  Fall 
semester  final  examination  period. 

January  29-February  3,  Monday-Satur- 
day. Registration  for  the  spring  se- 
mester. 

February  5,  Monday.  Spring  semester 
classes  begin. 

March  1,  Thursday.  Final  date  for  sub- 
mitting applications  for  spring  compre- 
hensive examinations  for  advanced  de- 
grees. 

April  20,  Friday.  Final  date  for  sub- 
mitting applications  for  the  Graduate 
Record  Examination  in  May. 

April  23-May  2,  Monday-Wednesday. 
Spring  comprehensive  examinations  for 
advanced  degrees. 

May  1,  Tuesday.  Final  date  for  com- 
pletion of  final  oral  examinations  on 
theses  for  advanced  degrees  to  be  con- 
ferred in  June. 

May  5-6,  Saturday-Sunday.  The  Gradu- 
ate Record  Examination. 

May  21,  Monday.  Final  date  for  de- 
posit in  registrar's  office  of  four  type- 
written copies  of  thesis,  one  properly 
signed  by  thesis  committee. 

May  28-June  1,  Monday-Friday.  Spring 
semester  final  examination  period. 

June  3,  Sunday.     Baccalaureate. 

June  4,  Monday.     Commencement. 

June  11,  Monday.  Summer  session  classes 
begin. 

July  20,  Friday.  First  half  summer  ses- 
sion classes  end. 

September  14,  Friday.  Full  session  and 
second  half  summer  session  classes  end. 


Classes  will  convene  on  the  following  legal  holidays  unless  a  general  government 
holiday  is  declared:  November  11,  January  1,  February  22,  May  30,  and  July  4. 
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INSTRUCTIONAL  STAFF 


THE  FACULTY 

1943-1944-1945 

Members  of  the  faculty  are  listed  in  the  order  of  seniority  and  rank.    The  date  fol- 
lowing a  name  indicates  the  year  of  the  first  appointment  to  the  University  staff. 


Paul  F.  Douglass  (1941),  President 
of  the  Universitv.  B.A.,  M.A.,  LL.B., 
Ph.D. 

Frank  Wilbur  Collier  (1914),  Pro- 
fessor Emeritus  of  Philosophy.  B.A., 
Johns  Hopkins;  S.T.B.,  Ph.D.,  Bos- 
ton. 

George  S.  Duncan  (1914),  Professor 
Emeritus  of  Egyptology  and  Assyri- 
ology.  B.A.,  Williams;  M.A.,  B.D., 
Princeton;  Ph.D.,  Dickinson. 

Ellery  Cory  Stowell  (1922),  Re- 
search Professor  of  International  Law. 
B.A.,  Harvard ;  docteur  en  droit, 
Paris;  Graduate  of  the  Ecole  libre  des 
Sciences  Politiques,  Paris. 

Ernst  Correll  (1929),  Professor  of 
Economic  History.  Dr.  oec.  publ., 
Munich. 

Catheryn  Seckler-Hudson  (1933), 
Professor  of  Political  Science  and  Pub- 
lic Administration.  B.S.,  Northeast 
Missouri  State  Teachers;  M.A.,  Mis- 
souri; Ph.D.,  American. 

Leon  C.  Marshall  (1936),  Clendenen 
Professor  of  Political  Economy.  B.A., 
LL.D.,  Ohio  Wesleyan;  B.A.,  M.A., 
Harvard. 

Eugene  N.  Anderson  (1936),  Pro- 
fessor of  European  History.  B.A., 
Colorado;  Ph.D.,  Chicago.  On  leave 
with  Office  of  Strategic  Services. 

Fritz  Karl  Mann  (1936),  Professor 
of  Economics.  Dr.  Jur.,  Goettingen  ; 
Dr.  Phil.,  Berlin. 

Louis  C.  Hunter  (1937),  Professor  of 
American  History.  B.A.,  Knox;  M.A., 
Ph.D.,  Harvard.  On  leave  with 
Army  Industrial  College. 


Frank  Lorimer  (1938),  Professor  of 
Population  Studies.  B.A.,  Yale;  M.A., 
Chicago ;  B.D.,  Union ;  Ph.D.,  Colum- 
bia. On  leave  with  Foreign  Economic 
Administration. 

Pitman  Benjamin  Potter  (1944), 
Grozier  Professor  of  International 
Law.     B.A.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Harvard. 

Hazel  H.  Feagans  (1929),  Associate 
Professor  of  English.  B.A.,  B.E., 
George  Washington;  M.A.,  Ameri- 
can. 

Anne  Jensen  (1930),  Associate  Pro- 
fessor of  Library  Administration. 
B.A.,  Des  Moines;  B.S.  in  L.S.,  Illi- 
nois. 

Merritt  C.  Batchelder  (1935),  As- 
sociate Professor  of  English.  B.A., 
Hillsdale;  M.A.,  Columbia;  Ph.D., 
Iowa. 

Oscar  Weigert  (1938),  Associate  Pro- 
fessor of  Comparative  Social  Legisla- 
tion. Dr.  Jur.,  Marburg.  On  leave 
with  Office  of  Strategic  Services. 

Harry  W.  Ketchum  (1939),  Asso- 
ciate Professor  of  Economics.  B.A., 
Denver;  M.B.A.,  Harvard. 

Hiram  M.  Stout  (1939),  Associate 
Professor  of  Political  Science.  B.A., 
DePauw;  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Harvard. 
On  leave  with  War  Department. 

LuDWiG  M.  HoMBERGER  (1939),  Asso- 
ciate Professor  of  Transportation. 
Dr.  Jur.  et  rer.  pol.,  Wurzburg. 

George  Winston  Smith  (1940),  As- 
sociate Professor  of  History.  B.A., 
M.A.,   Illinois;   Ph.D.,  Wisconsin. 

James  J.  Robbins  (1941),  Associate 
Professor  of  Political  Science.     B.A., 
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California;  M.A.,  Harvard;  Ph.D., 
Princeton. 
Maurice  Allison  Mook  (1941),  As- 
sociate Professor-  of  Sociology.  B.A., 
Allegheny;  M.A.,  Northwestern; 
Ph.D.,  Pennsylvania. 

*  William  H.  S.  Stevens  (1921), 
Adjunct  Professor  of  Economics.  B.A., 
Colby;  M.A.,  George  Washington; 
Ph.D.,  Pennsylvania.  (Assistant  Di- 
rector, Bureau  of  Transport  Eco- 
nomics and  Statistics,  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission.) 

Henry  B.  Hazard  (1928),  Adjunct 
Professor  of  Political  Science.  LL.B., 
Oregon ;  LL.M.,  D.C.L.,  American. 
(Director  of  Research  and  Informa- 
tional Services,  Immigration  and  Nat- 
uralization Service,  Department  of 
Justice.) 

Howard  S.  Piquet  (1933),  Adjunct 
Professor  of  Economics.  B.S.,  New 
York;  M.A.,  California;  Ph.D., 
Princeton.  (Executive  Secretary, 
United  Nations  Interim  Commission 
on  Food  and  Agriculture.) 

Amos  E.  Taylor  (1934),  Adjunct  Pro- 
fessor of  Economics.  B.A.,  Gettys- 
burg; M.A.,  Chicago;  Ph.D.,  Penn- 
sylvania. (Director  of  Bureau  of 
Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce,  De- 
partment of  Commerce.) 

Oliver  C.  Short  ( 1936) ,  Adjunct  Pro- 
fessor of  Public  Administration.  B.A., 
M.A.,  Pennsylvania;  L.H.D.,  Ameri- 
can. (Director  of  Personnel,  De- 
partment of  Commerce.) 

*  Caroline  F.  Ware  (1936),  Adjunct 
Professor  of  Social  Economy.  B.A., 
Vassar;  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Radcliffe. 

*  Ralph  E.  Turner  (1936),  Adjunct 

Professor  of  History.  B.A.,  M.A., 
Iowa;  Ph.D.,  Columbia.  (Assistant 
Chief,  Science,  Education  and  Art  Di- 
vision, Department  of  State.) 

*  William   Dow   Boutwell    (1936), 

Adjunct  Professor  of  Public  Relations. 


*As  of  1943-4. 


B.S.,  Illinois.  (Director,  Information 
Service,  U.  S.  Office  of  Education, 
Federal  Security  Agency.) 

GusTAV  Peck  (1936),  Adjunct  Profes- 
sor of  Economics.  B.A.,  M.A.,  Co- 
lumbia; Ph.D.,  Brookings  Institution. 
(Consultant  to  the  Chairman,  War 
Production  Board.) 

*  John  N.Webb  (1937),  Adjunct  Pro- 
fessor of  Statistics.  B.A.,  M.A., 
Ph.D,.  Columbia. 

Solon  Justus  Buck  (1937),  Adjunct 
Professor  of  History  and  Archival 
Administration.  B.A.,  M.A.,  Wis- 
consin; Ph.D.,  Harvard.  (Archivist 
of  the  United  States.) 

W.  A.  Jump  (1937),  Adjunct  Profes- 
sor of  Financial  Administration.  (  Di- 
rector of  Finance  and  Budget  Officer, 
Department  of  Agriculture.) 

John  B.  Payne  (1937),  Adjunct  Pro- 
fessor of  Accounting.  B.A.,  George 
Washington;  C.P.A.,  State  of  North 
Carolina.  (Treasurer,  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation,  Department  of 
Agriculture.) 

Cyril  B.  A.  Upham  (1937),  Adjunct 
Professor  of  Economics.  B.A.,  Morn- 
ingside;  Ph.D.,  Iowa;  LL.B.,  George 
Washington.  (Deputy  Comptroller 
of  the  Currency,  Treasury  Depart- 
ment.) 

Ernst  Posner  (1939),  Adjunct  Pro- 
fessor of  Archival  Administration. 
Dr.  Phil.,  Berlin. 

Karl  Pribram  (1941),  Adjunct  Pro- 
fessor of  Economics.  Dr.  jur.,  Prague. 
(Principal  Economist,  U.  S.  Tariff 
Commission.) 

Clifton  E.  Mack  (1942),  Adjunct 
Professor  of  Public  Administration. 
LL.B.,  Suffolk.  (Director,  Procure- 
ment Division,  Treasury  Depart- 
ment.) 

Donald  Stone  (1942),  Adjunct  Pro- 
fessor of  Public  Administration.  B.A., 
Colgate;  M.S.,  Syracuse.  (Assistant 
Director  in  charge  of  Administrative 
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Management,  Bureau  of  the  Budget.) 
C.  Law  Watkins  (1942),  Adjunct 
Professor  of  Art.  B.A.,  Yale.  (Di- 
rector, Phillips  Gallery  Art  School; 
Associate  Director,  Phillips  Memorial 
Gallery.) 
Egon  Ranshofen  -  Wertheimer 
(1941),  Visiting  Professor  of  Inter- 
national Administration.  Ph.D.,  Hei- 
delberg. 


Helen  G.  Matthew  (1943),  Instruc- 
tor in  Political  Science.  B.A.,  Hun- 
ter; M.A.,  Columbia. 

Adolph  B.  Drucker  (1941),  Research 
and  Teaching  Fellow  in  International 
Economics.  Dr.  Jur.,  Dr.  Pol.  Sc, 
Vienna. 

Myron  Kantorovitz  (1942),  Mil- 
bank  Research  Fellow  in  Population 
Studies.     Ph.D.,  Berlin. 


REGULAR  LECTURERS 

The  instructional  staff  of  The  American  University  includes  scholars  in  the  services 
of  the  government,  learned  societies,  research  organizations,  and  national  associations 
with  headquarters  in  Washington. 
The  regular  lecturers  for  the  academic  year,  1943-4,  are  listed  alphabetically  below. 


Beatrice  Aitchison,  Lecturer  on  Sta- 
tistics. B.S.,  Goucher ;  M.A.,  Oregon ; 
M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Johns  Hopkins.  (Econ- 
omist, Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion.) 

Kenneth  B.  Atkinson,  Lecturer  on 
Personnel       Administration.  B.S., 

Princeton.  (Chief,  Placement  Branch, 
Civilian  Personnel  Division,  Army 
Air  Forces.) 

E.  F.  Bartelt,  Lecturer  on  Government 
Accounting.  (Commissioner  of  Ac- 
counts, U.  S.  Treasury  Department.) 

Ralph  C.  Bedell,  Lecturer  on  Read- 
ing. B.S.,  Central  Missouri  State 
Teachers ;  Ph.D.,  Missouri.  On  leave 
from  University  of  Nebraska. 

Norma  Bird,  Lecturer  on  Psychology. 
B.A.,  Ohio  Wesleyan;  M.A.,  Toledo; 
Ph.D.,  Columbia. 

Walter  C.  Borchers,  Lecturer  on 
Portuguese. 

Ernest  R.  Bryan,  Lecturer  on  Public 
Relations.  B.A.,  Syracuse;  M.A., 
George  Washington.  On  leave  from 
The  National  Archives. 

Helen  L.  Chatfield,  Lecturer  on 
Records  Administration.  (Archivist, 
Treasury  Department.) 


Julia  Chen,  Lecturer  on  Chinese. 
B.A.,  Hwa  Nan;  M.A.,  Ph.D., 
American. 

Antonio  Ciocco,  Lecturer  on  Public 
Health.  D.Sc,  Johns  Hopkins.  (Sen- 
ior Statistician,  Division  of  Public 
Health  Methods,  U.  S.  Public  Health 
Service.) 

Parmely  C.  Daniels,  Lecturer  on  Pub- 
lic Administration.  B.A.,  Drake; 
M.A.,  Iowa.  (Assistant  Chief,  Per- 
sonnel Research,  Oflfice  of  Secretary  of 
War.) 

Scott  Dayton,  Lecturer  on  Statistics. 
B.S.,  M.S.,  California.  (Principal 
Statistician,  Statistics  and  Progress 
Branch,  Control  Division,  Army  Serv- 
ice Forces,  War  Department.) 

George  F.  Deasy,  Lecturer  on  Eco- 
nomic Geography.  B.A.,  M.A.,  Cin- 
cinnati. (Geographer,  War  Depart- 
ment.) 

CoRwiN  D.  Edwards,  Lecturer  on 
Industrial  Organization.  B.A.,  Mis- 
souri; B.Litt.,  Oxford;  Ph.D.,  Cor- 
nell. (Consultant,  Commodities  Di- 
vision, Department  of  State.) 

John  G.  Erhardt,  Lecturer  on  For- 
eign Service.    Ph.B.,  Hamilton.     (Di- 
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rector,  Office  of  Foreign  Service  Ad- 
ministration,  Department  of  State.) 

Walton  C.  Ferris,  Lecturer  on  For- 
eign Service.  (Foreign  Service  Offi- 
cer,  Department  of   State.) 

Harry  H.  Fite,  Lecturer  on  Personnel 
Administration.  B.A.,  Pomona.  (Sen- 
ior Administrative  Analyst,  Division 
of  Administrative  Management,  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget.) 

Walter  Galenson,  Lecturer  on  Labor 
Economics.  B.S.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Co- 
lumbia. (Alternate  Public  Member, 
Building  Trades,  Wage  Adjustment 
Board.) 

Frederic  W.  Ganzert,  Lecturer  on 
Latin  American  History.  B.A.,  M.A., 
Ph.D.,  California.  (Research  Analyst, 
Division  of  Records  and  Analysis,  Of- 
fice of  the  Budget  and  Administrative 
Planning,  Foreign  Economic  Admin- 
istration.) 

Milton  Gilbert,  Lecturer  on  Eco- 
nomics. B.S.,  Temple;  M.A.,  Ph.D., 
Pennsylvania.  (Chief,  National  In- 
come Unit,  Bureau  of  Foreign  and 
Domestic  Commerce,  Department  of 
Commerce.) 

Abraham  Goldfeld,  Lecturer  on 
Housing.  Ph.D.,  New  York.  (Di- 
rector, Management  Review  Division, 
Federal   Public  Housing  Authority.) 

Franklin  C.  Gowen,  Lecturer  on  Ital- 
ian. (Foreign  Service  Officer,  De- 
partment of  State.) 

James  F.  Grady,  Lecturer  on  Govern- 
ment Correspondence.  B.A.,  Boston 
College.  (Executive  Assistant,  Re- 
cruitment and  Manning  Organization, 
War  Shipping  Administration.) 

Philip  W.  Han,  Lecturer  on  Korean. 
B.A.,  Yonhui  University,  Korea ;  B.A., 
M.A.,  Syracuse.  (Assistant  to  Libra- 
rian, Division  of  Orientalia,  Library 
of  Congress.) 

Clyde  W.  Hart,  Lecturer  on  Social 
Economy.  B.A.,  James  Millikin.  On 
leave  as  Professor  of  Sociology,  Uni- 


versity of  Iowa.  (Special  Assistant  to 
the  Administrator  in  charge  of  Public 
Opinion,  Office  of  Price  Administra- 
tion.) 

Floyd  C.  Holmes,  Lecturer  on  Business 
Administration.  B.A.,  Northwest 
Missouri  State  Teachers  College; 
J.D.,  Northwestern.  (Principal  Busi- 
ness Analyst,  Office  of  Alien  Property 
Custodian.) 

Howard  T.  Hovde,  Lecturer  on  Mar- 
keting. B.S.,  Ph.D.,  Pennsylvania. 
On  leave  from  Wharton  School  of 
Finance  and  Commerce,  University  of 
Pennsylvania.  (Consultant,  Bureau 
of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce, 
Department  of  Commerce.) 

George  R.  Hulverson,  Lecturer  on 
Personnel  Administration.  B.A.,  De- 
Pauw.  (Director  of  Personnel,  Fed- 
eral Home  Loan  Bank  Administra- 
tion.) 

Richard  Russell  Hutcheson,  Lec- 
turer on  Speech.  B.S.,  Mansfield 
State  Teachers  College;  M.A.,  Pea- 
body.  (Assistant  Professor  of  Speech, 
University  of  Maryland.) 

Eric  Kohlfr,  Lecturer  on  Accounting. 
B.A.,  Michigan ;  M.A.,  Northwestern. 
(Executive  Officer,  Petroleum  Admin- 
istration for  War.) 

Rensis  Likert,  Lecturer  on  Psychology. 
B.A.,  Michigan;  Ph.D.,  Columbia. 
(Head,  Division  of  Program  Surveys, 
Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics, 
Department  of  Agriculture.) 

Pierre  Loving,  Lecturer  on  Writing. 
(Washington  Correspondent,  Inter- 
national News  Service.) 

Fritz  Machlup,  Lecturer  on  Eco- 
nomics. Dr.  Sc.  Pol.,  Vienna.  On 
leave  as  Goodyear  Professor,  Univer- 
sity of  Buffalo.  (Economic  Consult- 
ant, Office  of  Alien  Property  Custo- 
dian.) 

John  W.  Manning,  Lecturer  on  Politi- 
cal Science.  B.A.,  Georgetown ;  M.A., 
Louisville ;  Ph.D.,  Iowa.    On  leave  as 
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Professor  of  Political  Science,  Univer- 
sity of  Kentucky.  (Assistant  Chief, 
OflRce  of  Technical  Information,  Ad- 
jutant General's  Office.) 

Robert  John  Matthew,  Lecturer  on 
French.  B.A.,  New  Hampshire ;  D.es 
L.,  Clermont-Ferrand,  France.  On 
leave  from  College  of  City  of  New 
York. 

James  R.  Mock,  Lecturer  on  Writing. 
B.A.,  DePauw;  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Wis- 
consin. (Editor,  Economist,  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics,  Department  of 
Labor.) 

Alexander  M.  Mood,  Lecturer  on  Sta- 
tistics.    Ph.D.,  Princeton. 

Frank  H.  Mortimer,  Lecturer  on 
Graphic  Arts.  (Director,  Typography 
and  Design,  Government  Printing 
Office.) 

Jacob  Perlman,  Lecturer  on  Labor 
Statistics.  B.A.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Wis- 
consin. (Chief  Economist,  Bureau  of 
Old  Age  and  Survivors  Insurance, 
Social  Security  Board.) 

G.  St.  J.  Perrott,  Lecturer  on  Public 
Health.  B.A.,  M.A.,  North  Dakota. 
(Chief,  Division  of  Public  Health 
Methods,  National  Institute  of  Public 
Health.) 

Raefel  B.  Puente-Duany,  Lecturer 
on  Spanish.     D.C.L.,  Habana. 

E.  C.  Rayson,  Lecturer  on  Accounting. 
B.A.,  Rochester;  C.P.A.,  State  of  Il- 
linois. (Professor  of  Accounting, 
University  of  Maryland.) 

Margarida  Reno,  Lecturer  on  Portu- 
guese. 

Charles  S.  Rhyne,  Lecturer  on  Politi- 
cal Science.  B.A.,  Duke;  LL.B., 
George  Washington.  (Executive  Di- 
rector, National  Institute  of  Munici- 
pal Law  Officers.) 

George  A.  Shipman,  Lecturer  on  Pub- 
lic Administration.  B.A.,  M.A.,  Wes- 
leyan;  Ph.D.,  Cornell.  (Chief,  Man- 
agement Organization  Section,   Divi- 


sion of  Administrative  Management, 
Bureau  of  the  Budget.) 

Carol  Sleicher,  Lecturer  on  Reading. 
B.S.,  Wellesley;  M.A.,  Columbia. 
(Associate  Personnel  Technician, 
Tests  and  Measurements,  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Administration.) 

Arthur  Smithies,  Lecturer  on  Eco- 
nomics. LL.B.,  Tasmania;  B.A.,  Ox- 
ford; Ph.D.,  Harvard.  (Principal 
Fiscal  Analyst,  Fiscal  Division,  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget.) 

Otis  P.  Starkey,  Lecturer  on  Eco- 
nomic Geography.  B.A.,  M.A.,  Ph.D., 
Columbia.  On  leave  as  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor of  Geography,  University  of 
Pennsylvania. 

J.  Stevens  Stock,  Lecturer  on  Statis- 
tics. B.S.,  M.A.,  American.  (Acting 
Head,  Statistics  Section,  Planning  and 
Control  Branch,  Shore  Establishment 
and  Civilian  Personnel  Division,  Navy 
Department.) 

Ernst  W.  Swanson,  Lecturer  on  Cor- 
poration Finance.  Ph.B.,  Ph.D.,  Chi- 
cago. (Principal  Fiscal  Analyst,  Fis- 
cal Division,  Bureau  of  the  Budget.) 

George  A.  Tesoro,  Lecturer  on  Eco- 
nomics. Dr.  Jur.,  Dr.  Pol.  Sc,  Rome. 
(Consultant  and  Principal  Analyst, 
Liberated  Areas  Branch,  Foreign  Eco- 
nomic Administration.) 

Melville  J.  Ulmer,  Lecturer  on  Sta- 
tistics. B.S.,  M.A.,  New  York. 
(Chief,  General  Price  Research  Sec- 
tion, Prices  and  Cost  of  Living  Brancn, 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics.) 

Dolores  Andujar  de  Umbach,  Lec- 
turer on  Spanish.  B.A.,  Goucher; 
M.A.,  Puerto  Rico. 

John  P.  Umbach,  Lecturer  on  German. 
M.A.,  Johns  Hopkins;  Dipl.rer.pol., 
University  of  Frankfurt;  Ph.D.,  Vi- 
enna. (Associate  Editor,  Monthly 
Labor  Review,  Bureau  of  Labor  Sta- 
tistics, Department  of  Labor.) 
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Marie  Di  Mario  Wann,  Lecturer  on 
Mathematics.  B.A.,  Hunter;  M.A., 
Ph.D.,  Columbia.  (Senior  Economic 
Statistician,  Food  Price  Division,  Of- 
fice of  Price  Administration.) 

George  Wythe,  Lecturer  on  Latin- 
American  Economics.  B.A.,  Texas; 
Ph.D.,  George  Washington.  (Chief, 
American  Republics  Unit,  Bureau  of 
Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce,  De- 
partment of  Commerce.) 

Walter  H.  Young,  Lecturer  on  Busi- 
ness Law.  B.A.,  Ohio  Wesleyan ; 
LL.B.,    George    Washington.       (At- 


torney, Reconstruction  Finance  Cor- 
poration.) 

Morris  Zelditch,  Lecturer  on  Public 
Assistance.  B.E.,  Johns  Hopkins; 
M.A.,   Pittsburgh. 

Harry  Bredemeier,  Laboratory  As- 
sistant in  Statistics.  B.A.,  Cincin- 
nati. (Economic  Analyst,  Foreign 
Economic  Administration.) 

Jack  Decker,  Laboratory  Assistant  in 
Statistics.  B.A.,  Brooklyn;  M.A., 
Columbia.  (Associate  Business  Econ- 
omist, Economic  Analysis  Section,  Of- 
fice of  Price  Administration.) 


SPECIAL  LECTURERS 

The  special  lecturers  for  the  academic  year  1943-1944  are  listed  alphabetically  below. 


Special  Lecturers  on  Archival 
Administration 

Philip  C.  Brooks,  Assistant  Director  of 
Operations,  The  National  Archives;  Oliver 
W.  Holmes,  Director  of  Research  and  Rec- 
ords Description,  The  National  Archives; 
Maria  W.  Jurriaanse,  Archivist  of  the  Dutch 
Embassy;  Dan  Lacy,  Assistant  to  the  Archi- 
vist of  the  United  State,  The  National  Ar- 
chives; Adelaide  E.  Minogue,  Chief,  Clean- 
ing and  Rehabilitation  Section,  The  National 
Archives;  Vernon  D.  Tate,  Chief,  Division 
of  Photographic  Archives  and  Research,  The 
National  Archives;  Almon  R.  Wright,  Chief, 
Division  of  State  Department  Archives,  The 
National    Archives. 

Special  Lecturers  on  Air 
Transportation 

John  Crane,  Chief,  Transportation  Unit, 
Department  of  Commerce;  Lieutenant  Colo- 
nel Samuel  A.  Gates,  Air  Transport  Com- 
mand, Washington  National  Airport;  John 
Groves,  Air  Transport  Association;  Roland 
P.  Monsen,  Chief,  Division  of  Rates  and 
Audit,  Civil  Aeronautics  Board ;  L.  Welch 
Pogue,  Chairman,  Civil  Aeronautics  Board; 
Stewart  G.  Tipton,  Assistant  General  Coun- 
sel, Civil  Aeronautics  Board;  Edward  P. 
Warner,   Member,   Civil  Aeronautics  Board. 

Special  Lecturers  on  Budgeting 

Harold  Ball,  Assistant  to  the  Chief  Ac- 
countant, Bureau  of  Accounts,  Treasury  De- 
partment; Gerhard  Colm,  Chief  Fiscal  Ana- 


lyst, Fiscal  Division,  Bureau  of  the  Budget; 
Eric  L.  Kohler,  Executive  Officer,  Petroleum 
Administration  for  War;  Arthur  MacMahon, 
Professor  of  Government,  Columbia  Univer- 
sity; Donald  C.  Stone,  Assistant  Director  in 
charge  of  Administrative  Management,  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget;  George  A.  Shipman, 
Chief,  Management  Organization  Section, 
Division  of  Administrative  Management,  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget. 

Special  Lecturers  on  International 
Organization 

George  Haberler,  Professor  of  Economics, 
Harvard  University;  Duncan  Hall,  former 
League  of  Nations  Secretariat;  Bertram 
Pickard,  National  Planning  Association; 
Arthur  Ringland,  President's  War  Relief 
Control  Board;  Mrs.  T.  Sender,  Author  and 
Lecturer  now  at  UNRRA;  Leon  Steinig,  Sec- 
retary, Opium  Supervisory  Committee;  Pi- 
erre Waelbroeck,  Assistant  Director,  Inter- 
national  Labor    Office  of   Montreal. 

Special  Lecturers  on  Labor 
Economics 

Elizabeth  Christman,  Secretary,  National 
Women's  Trade  Union  League  of  America  ; 
Walter  Galenson,  Public  Member,  Building 
Trades,  Wage  Adjustment  Board;  Meredith 
Givens,  Consultant  with  the  Division  of 
Statistics  and  Standards,  Bureau  of  the  Bud- 
get; Charles  Y.  Kidd,  Employment  Service 
Specialist,  War  Manpower  Commission; 
Joseph  Kovner,  Legal  Division,  War  Produc- 
tion  Board ;    A.   A.   Liveright,   Assistant  Ex- 
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ecutive  Director  for  Field  Service,  War 
Manpower  Commision;  Arthur  M.  Ross, 
War  Manpower  Commission;  Major  Her- 
man Somers,  War  Department;  Robert 
Weaver,  Chief,  Minority  Section,  War  Man- 
power Commission;  Colonel  Charles  D.  Wy- 
man.  Chief,  Farm  Machinery  Division,  War 
Production   Board. 

Special  Lecturers  on  Personnel 
Management 

Colonel  John  Andrews,  National  Selective 
Service  System;  Dr.  Winfred  Overholser, 
Superintendent,    Saint    Elizabeth's    Hospital. 

Special  Lecturers  on  Public 
Housing 

George  Bedinger,  Chief,  Health  and  Sani- 
tation Section,  Federal  Public  Housing  Au- 
thority; George  S.  Binen,  Chief,  Office  of 
Housing  Management  Training,  Federal 
Public  Housing  Authority;  Paul  Drueger, 
Chief,  Rental  and  Occupancy  Section,  Fed- 
eral Public  Housing  Authority;  John  Taylor 
Egan,  Acting  Assistant  Commissioner  for 
Project  Management,  Federal  Public  Housing 
Authority;    Joel    Gordon,   Director,   Statistics 


Division,  Federal  Public  Housing;  Blanche 
Halbert,  Chief,  Dwelling  Furniture  Section, 
Federal  Public  Housing  Authority;  Frank 
S.  Home,  Racial  Relations  Adviser  to  the 
Commissioner,  Federal  Public  Housing  Au- 
thority; Robert  C.  Johnson,  Chief,  Com- 
mercial Facilities  Section,  Federal  Public 
Housing  Authority;  John  D.  Lange,  Acting 
Director,  Management  Standards  Division, 
Federal  Public  Housing  Authority;  Harold 
C.  Laughlin,  Chief,  Taxation  Section,  Fed- 
eral Public  Housing  Authority;  J.  Felton 
Leach,  Acting  Chief,  Fire  Prevention  and 
Safety  Section,  Federal  Public  Housing  Au- 
thority; James  R.  Lee,  Special  Assistant  to 
Commissioner,  Federal  Public  Housing  Au- 
thority; Dale  Noble,  Assistant  Director,  Per- 
sonnel Division,  Federal  Public  Housing  Au- 
thority; Hugh  Pomeroy,  Executive  Director, 
National  Association  of  Housing  Officials; 
Allen  Pond,  Sanitary  Engineer  Consultant, 
Federal  Public  Housing  Authority;  Rutcher 
Skagerberg,  Assistant  Director  for  Project 
Equipment  and  Maintenance,  Federal  Public 
Housing  Authority;  Hilda  Smith,  Chief,  Edu- 
cation and  Recreation  Section,  Federal  Pub- 
lic Housing  Authority;  Warren  J.  Vinton, 
Chief  Economist,  Federal  Public  Housing 
Authority. 


COOPERATING  STAFF 


The  cooperating   staff   of  the   Graduate   School 
academic  year  1943-1944  are  listed  alphabetically 

Douglas  Ensminger,  Ph.D.,  Cornell.  (Prin- 
cipal Social  Scientist  in  charge  of  Rural 
Sociology'  Extension,  Bureau  of  Agricul- 
tural Economics,  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture.) 

M.  A.  GiRSHiCK,  B.A.,  M.A.,  Columbia.  (Sen- 
ior Agricultural  Statistician,  Department 
of  Agriculture.) 

V.  Webster  Johnson,  B.E.,  Northern  Illinois 
State  Teachers;  Ph.M.,  Ph.D.,  Wisconsin. 
(Acting  Head,  Division  of  Land  Eco- 
nomics, Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics.) 

S.  B.  LiTTAUER,  D.Sc,  Massachusetts  Insti- 
tute of  Technology.  (Project  Engineer, 
Bendix    Radio.) 

Charles  P.  Loomis,  B.S.,  New  Mexico  State; 
M.S.,  North  Carolina  State;  Ph.D.,  Har- 
vard. (Senior  Social  Scientist,  Department 
of   Agriculture.) 

Marion  W.  Richardson,  B.S.,  Ph.D.  (Officer 
in  Charge,  Personnel  Research  and  Occu- 
pational Analysis  Section,  War  Depart- 
ment.) 

James  A.  Shohat,  Ph.D.  (Department  of 
Mathematics,  University  of  Pennsylvania.) 


of  the   Department   of  Agriculture   for   the 
below: 

Afif  I.  Tannous,  Ph.D.,  Cornell.  (Asso- 
ciate Social  Science  Analyst,  Office  of  For- 
eign Agricultural  Relations,  Department 
of   Agriculture.) 

Frederick  L.  Thomsen,  B.S.,  Maryland  State 
Teachers;  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  Wisconsin.  (Head, 
Division  of  Marketing  and  Transporta- 
tion Research,  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Eco- 
nomics,   Department   of   Agriculture.) 

Michael  T.  Wermel,  B.S.,  New  York;  M.S., 
Ph.D.,  Columbia.  (Chief,  Economic  Studies 
Unit,  Bureau  of  Old  Age  and  Survivors 
Insurance,  Social   Security  Board.) 

Clayton  E.  Whipple,  M.S.,  Cornell.  (Sen- 
ior Agricultural  Economist,  Office  of  For- 
eign Agricultural  Relations,  Department 
of  Agriculture.) 

Clement  Winston,  Ph.D.,  Pennsylvania. 
(Chief,  Commodity  Demand  Section,  Office 
of  Price  Administration.) 

David  Ziskind,  Ph.D.,  Johns  Hopkins.  (Di- 
rector, Labor  Requirements  Section,  Office 
of  Civilian  Requirements  Section,  War 
Production  Board.) 
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ACADEMIC  PROGRAM 


HISTORY 

The  School  of  Social  Sciences  and  Public  Affairs  is  an  autonomous  unit  of  The 
American  University  located  at  Nineteenth  and  F  Streets,  Northwest,  two  blocks  west 
of  the  Department  of  State  and  the  White  House  in  the  heart  of  the  administrative 
area  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States. 


Conceived  as  a  wholly  graduate  insti- 
tution designed  to  organize  the  increas- 
ingly rich  opportunities  of  Washington 
for  the  independent  study  and  advanced 
research  of  superior  students  into  a  rigor- 
ous curriculum.  The  American  Univer- 
sity was  chartered  by  Congress  on  Feb- 
ruary 24,  1893.  The  character  of  the 
free  intellectual  inquiry  which  has  always 
existed  within  the  University  was  well 
expressed  by  President  Woodrow  Wil- 
son, when  he  said  at  the  opening  of  the 
University  on  May  27,  1914,  "There  is 
no  particular  propriety  in  my  being  pres- 
ent to  open  a  university  merely  because 
I  am  President  of  the  United  States. 
Nobody  is  president  of  any  part  of  the 
hum.an  mind.  The  mind  is  free.  It  owes 
subservience  and  allegiance  to  nobody 
under  God.  The  object  of  scholarship 
.  .  .  is  to  release  the  human  spirit  from 
every  kind  of  thraldom  of  darkness.  It 
is  knowledge,  properly  interpreted,  seen 
with  a  vision  of  insight,  that  is  uniting 
the  spirit  of  the  world." 

Until  the  organization  of  the  College 
of  Liberal  Arts  on  September  23,  1925, 
on  a  seventy-five  acre  wooded  campus  on 
the  highest  hilltop  in  the  northwest 
heights  of  Washington,  The  American 
University  continued  as  an  exclusively 
graduate  institution. 

The  increasing  importance  of  govern- 
ment in  the  affairs  of  the  everyday  world 
which  followed  in  the  wake  of  the  de- 
pression and  continued  as  a  result  of 
World  War  II  placed  educational  re- 
sponsibilities upon  the  University  which 
it  accepted  by  the  organization  of  the 
School  of  Public  Affairs  in  1934  to  serve 


the  more  specialized  needs  of  employees 
concerned  with  the  technical  problems  of 
governance  and  the  broad  backgrounds 
which  are  necessary  to  understand  the 
objectives  of  political  action.  Calling 
Dean  Ernest  Griffith,  of  Syracuse  Uni- 
versity, to  the  direction  of  the  Graduate 
School,  Dr.  Arthur  S.  Fleming  to  the 
directorship  of  the  School  of  Public 
Affairs,  and  Dr.  Leon  C.  Marshall,  for 
fifteen  years  dean  of  the  College  of 
Commerce  and  Administration,  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago,  and  later  professor  in 
the  Institute  of  Law  in  Johns  Hopkins 
University,  to  the  chair  in  economics,  the 
University  developed  its  program  to  a 
point  where  it  was  necessary  in  1935  to 
concentrate  the  entire  resources  of  the 
University  at  the  graduate  level  in  the 
field  of  the  social  and  political  sciences. 
During  the  decade  which  followed, 
grants  from  foundations  totaling  almost 
$100,000  enabled  the  development  of 
specialized  departments  of  the  work.  Of 
this  sum,  more  than  $62,000  was  given 
by  the  Rockefeller  Foundation  for  the 
support  of  work  in  public  administration, 
the  extension  of  public  administration 
education  to  young  government  officials 
of  the  American  Republics  South,  and 
for  the  assistance  of  scholars  and  research 
projects.  Gifts  from  the  Carnegie  Foun- 
dation and  the  Milbank  Memorial  Fund 
made  possible  the  development  of  in- 
struction and  research  in  the  field  of 
population  problems,  while  gifts  from  the 
Carnegie  Corporation  directly  to  the 
University  as  well  as  through  the  Ameri- 
can Council  of  Learned  Societies  gave 
the  University  the  opportunity  to  take 
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the  leadership  in  the  development  of 
archival  science  as  an  academic  discipline. 
The  rapid  growth  of  the  student  body 
both  in  the  Graduate  School  and  in  the 
School  of  Public  Affairs  made  adminis- 


trative consolidation  necessary.  To  that 
end  they  were  united  in  1941  to  form 
the  School  of  Social  Sciences  and  Public 
Affairs  with  graduate  and  undergradu- 
ate divisions. 


POLICY 


The  program  of  instruction  and  re- 
search in  The  School  of  Social  Sciences 
and  Public  Affairs  is  designed  to  lay 
broad  foundations  for  the  understand- 
ing of  the  problems  of  human  group  re- 
lationships and  to  develop  a  high  stand- 
ard of  professional  skill  and  technical 
competence  in  dealing  with  the  control 
and  direction  of  society.  A  considerable 
part  of  the  curriculum  has  been  devel- 
oped for  the  benefit  of  persons  employed 
in  the  Federal  government  and  for  those 
who  plan  to  enter  the  service  of  the 
United  States.  It  provides  instruction 
also  for  those  who  expect  to  enter  other 
professional  and  business  careers  in  which 
a  thorough  comprehension  of  certain 
areas  of  the  social  sciences  is  necessary. 
One  of  the  purposes  of  the  School  is  the 
continuing  education  of  mature  students 
who  recognize  that  contemporary  so- 
ciety is  changing  so  rapidly  in  its  demand 
for  professional  competence  and  human 
service  that  advanced  study  is  necessary 
if  one  is  to  keep  in  the  forefront  of  his 
f^eld. 

The  resources  of  the  School  of  Social 
Sciences  and  Public  Affairs  are  chiefly 
concentrated  upon  instruction,  scientific 
research,  and  practical  application  in  the 
following  broad  functional  areas: 

Administration   (Public  and  Private) 
Organization  and  Management 
Personnel  Administration 
Financial   Administration    and    Fiscal 
Policy 

Social  Processes  and  Institutions 

Economic   Structures   and   Functions 
Politics  and  Public  Law 
Sociology  and  publ  ic  Welfare 


Theory:  Economic,  Political,  Social 

International  Affairs  and  World  Organ- 
ization 

Quantitative  Methods 

Accounting,    Mathematics,    Statistics 

Effective   Communication 
English,  Speech,  Languages 

General  Studies 
Basic  Surveys 
History  and  Humanities 

Courses  of  instruction  are  developed  in 
terms  of  the  structures  and  interrelation- 
ships of  ideas  and  social  processes  rather 
.than  the  traditional  academic  segments. 
While  counseling  and  degree  require- 
ments are  normally  administered  by  the 
departments  of  Economics,  History,  In- 
ternational Administration,  Political  Sci- 
ence, Public  Administration,  Social  Econ- 
omy, and  Statistics,  the  student  is  en- 
couraged, especially  at  the  graduate  level, 
to  lay  out  a  broad  plan  of  study  that 
promises  to  achieve  most  effectively  his 
own  educational  goals  without  undue 
regard  for  academic  boundary  lines. 

The  offerings  of  the  School  are  there- 
fore to  be  regarded  as  a  whole  which 
may  be  approached  by  each  student  ac- 
cording to  his  own  intellectual  and  pro- 
fessional variables.  General  inventories 
of  achievement  such  as  the  Graduate 
Record  Examination,  in  addition  to  the 
usual  course  examinations,  are  available 
as  reliable  indices  of  the  student's  own 
intellectual  development.  Seminars  and 
opportunities  for  independent  reading 
and  research  are  provided  to  give  "free 
space"  for  the  development  of  skill  and 
power  in  the  manipulation  of  materials 
and   ideas. 
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The  faculty  of  the  School  comprises  a 
full-time  instructional  staff  supplemented 
by  scholars  in  the  service  of  specialized 
divisions  of  the  Government  and  of  na- 
tional agencies  which  are  located  in 
Washington.  This  combination  of  teach- 
ing and  research  personnel  brings  to  the 
class  and  seminar  rooms  the  interaction 
of  theory  and  practice.  In  advanced 
courses  and  seminars  this  type  of  faculty, 
together  with  the  presence  of  mature  stu- 
dents many  of  whom  are  themselves 
highly  competent  and  representative  of 
different  points  of  view,  many  sections  of 
the    United    States,    and    often    various 


nations  of  the  world,  raises  discussion  to 
an   invigorating  level. 

At  all  levels  of  instruction,  the  exten- 
sive and  in  some  respects  unparalleled 
resources  of  the  capital  city  are  drawn 
upon.  The  Library  of  Congress,  to- 
gether with  other  libraries  and  special- 
ized collections  of  public  documents,  is 
extensively  used  by  students,  especially 
in  advanced  research  work.  Hearings, 
legislative  and  judicial  sessions,  and  the 
diversified  activities  of  the  administra- 
tive departments  provide  opportunities 
for  field  work  and  observation. 


THE  GRADUATE  DIVISION 


Courses  and  seminars  in  the  Graduate 
Division  are  open  to  those  who  hold  the 
bachelor's  degree  from  a  liberal  arts  or 
scientific  school,  or  who  have  achieved 
the  equivalent  in  educational  background. 
Graduate  study  may  be  pursued  either 
with  the  intention  of  completing  the  re- 
quirements for  a  graduate  degree,  or  for 
the  purpose  of  receiving  special  training  in 
a  field  of  particular  interest  to  the  student 
without  reference  to  a  degree  program. 

The  degrees  of  Master  of  Arts  and 
Doctor  of  Philosophy  are  offered  in  Eco- 
nomics, History,  International  Adminis- 
tration, Political  Science,  Public  Admin- 
istration, and  Social  Economy.  In  Sta- 
tistics the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  is 
offered.  The  program  of  study  leading 
to  a  degree  is  carefully  planned  in  order 
to  establish  a  proper  relation  between 
the  broad  fields  in  which  the  candidate 
intends  to  prepare  himself  and  to  inte- 
grate his  academic  work  with  his  pro- 
fessional career.  While  the  candidate's 
program  is  ordinarily  planned  in  confer- 
ence with  the  chairman  of  one  of  the 
departments,  several  departments  may  be 
involved  in  a  program  that  covers  a  func- 
tional area  rather  than  the  usual  depart- 
mental fields. 


Non-degree  students  in  the  Graduate 
Division  are  free  to  attend  the  courses 
and  seminars  of  their  choice  provided 
they  have  the  necessary  preparation. 

The  courses  and  seminars  in  the  Grad- 
uate Division  are  of  six  main  types: 

1.  Basic  general  courses j  providing  in- 
struction in  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  the  social  sciences ; 

2.  Advanced  general  courses,  continu- 
ing instruction  in  the  social  sciences 
at  a  higher  level; 

3.  Seminars,  designed  to  cultivate  inde- 
pendent research  competence  and  skill 
in  the  manipulation  of  ideas  on  the 
part  of  students  who  have  demon- 
strated superior  command  of  the  basic 
disciplines; 

4.  Specialized  courses,  dealing  with  the 
application  of  the  social  sciences  to 
areas  of  professional  interest; 

5.  Reading  courses,  providing  individual 
supervision  of  the  work  of  advanced 
students  who  desire  to  explore  the 
literature  of  fields  which  they  pro- 
pose to  offer  for  comprehensive  exami- 
nations ; 
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Independent  research,  including  non- 
thesis  research  (Research  650)  and 
In-Service  Training  Projects  ena- 
bling students  who  have  become  in- 
terested in  a  particular  research  proj- 
ect lying  outside  the  thesis  to  continue 


that  research  for  credit.  Such  re- 
search is  carefully  supervised  by  one  or 
several  members  of  the  faculty.  Regu- 
lations governing  the  procedure  of  this 
work  will  be  found  on  page  53. 


UNDERGRADUATE  DIVISION 

The  Undergraduate  Division  offers  a  four-year  curriculum,  126  semester  hours, 
leading  to  the  degrees  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Social  Science  and  Bachelor  of  Science 
in  Administration,  and  a  two-year  curriculum,  63  semester-hours,  leading  to  the  de- 
gree of  Associate  in  Administration.  Employed  part-time  students,  as  well  as  full- 
time  students,  may  become  candidates  for  either  degree  provided  they  meet  all  re- 
quirements for  admission.  Students  who  do  not  expect  to  work  toward  a  degree  may 
elect  courses  of  study  for  which  they  are  qualified. 

The  program  of  study  leading  to  the  In  order  to  meet  the  needs  of  mature 

Bachelor  of  Science  degree  has  been  de-  students  with  little  or  no  college  credit 
signed  to  provide  a  comprehensive  back- 
ground essential  to  any  general  education 
and  to  lay  a  broad  foundation  for  ad- 
vanced or  specialized  training  in  the 
social  sciences.  Basic  courses  are  pro- 
vided in  the  following  general  fields: 
(1)  Social  Sciences.  (2)  History  and 
Humanities.  (3)  English  Composition 
and  Speech.  (4)  Modern  Foreign  Lan- 
guages. (5)  Natural  Science  and  Math- 
ematics. In  addition,  this  program  in- 
cludes advanced  and  specialized  courses 
in  a  field  of  major  concentration  within 
the  social  sciences,  selected  by  the  student. 
Emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  problems  of 
administration  and  current  issues  within 
the  elected  field.  The  program  of  each 
student  is  developed  in  accordance  with 
individual  interests  and  needs  through 
personal  counsel  and  guidance.  Gradu- 
ates of  junior  colleges  enter  directly  into 
the  advanced  work  and  normally  com- 
plete the  requirements  for  the  Bachelor 
of  Science  degree  in  two  years. 


who  expect  to  continue  their  academic 
training  on  a  part-time  basis  while  em- 
ployed, or  high  school  graduates  who  de- 
sire to  complete  an  intensified  program, 
the  Undergraduate  Division  provides  a 
two  year  curriculum  leading  to  the  degree 
of  Associate  in  Administration.  This 
program  represents  a  condensation  of  the 
requirements  for  the  Bachelor  of  Science 
degree  upon  a  progressive  basis.  The 
curriculum  includes  both  fundamental 
courses  at  the  junior  college  level,  with 
emphasis  in  the  social  sciences,  and  ad- 
vanced and  specialized  courses  at  the 
senior  college  level  in  a  field  of  major 
concentration  selected  by  the  student. 
It  permits  the  mature  student  to  pursue 
his  special  interest  beyond  the  point 
which  would  ordinarily  be  reached  in  a 
two-year  college  course.  Adequate  prep- 
aration in  basic  courses  or  the  equivalent 
in  experience  must  be  demonstrated  in 
each  case  for  admission  to  the  advanced 
classes. 
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COLLEGE  OF  ARTS  AND  SCIENCES 

The  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  is  an  undergraduate  coeducational  division  of 
The  American  University  located  on  a  seventy-five  acre  wooded  campus  on  the  highest 
hilltop  in  the  northwest  heights  of  the  District  of  Columbia.  It  offers  curriculums 
leading  to  the  degrees  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  and  Bachelor  of  Science.  Recognizing 
that  each  student  is  in  some  respects  unique,  the  College  seeks  by  close  association  of 
the  undergraduate  and  the  professor  to  adapt  programs  of  study  to  the  peculiar  vari- 
ables of  superior  minds  and  by  means  of  methods  of  objective  evaluation  to  determine 
to  what  extent  a  student  is  meeting  the  highest  standards  in  the  field  of  the  liberal 
arts.  Without  neglecting  the  physical,  social,  and  religious  interests  of  its  men  and 
women,  the  College  places  a  primary  emphasis  upon  academic  excellence,  individual 
intellectual  initiative,  and  voluntary  acceptance  of  the  common  tasks  incumbent  upon 
citizens  to  perform  in  a  democracy.  For  further  information  about  the  College  of 
Arts  and  Sciences,  students  considering  matriculation  should  write  a  personal  letter 
describing  their  educational  objectives  and  career  interests  to:  Dean  Earl  A.  Dennis, 
College  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  The  American  University,  Massachusetts  and  Nebraska 
Avenues,  Northwest,  Washington  16,  District  of  Columbia. 

SCHOOL  OF  NURSING 

The  School  of  Nursing  is  a  professional  division  of  The  American  University 
offering  to  women  who  have  completed  at  least  two  years  of  college  work  a  curriculum 
leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Nursing.  Collaborating  by  agree- 
ment with  Sibley  Memorial  Hospital  and  the  Lucy  Webb  Hayes  National  Training 
School,  the  University  admits  students  to  the  School  only  after  personal  interviews 
have  been  held  with  the  Dean. 

Students  considering  entrance  into  the  profession  of  nursing  and  matriculation 
in  the  School  of  Nursing  of  The  American  University  may  arrange  for  a  personal  con- 
ference by  writing  to :  Dean  M.  Cordelia  Cowan,  School  of  Nursing,  The  American 
University,  Massachusetts  and  Nebraska  Avenues,  Northwest,  Washington  16,  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 
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VETERANS'   EDUCATION 


Educational  benefits  for  Veterans  of 
World  War  II  are  authorized  on  the 
basis  of  two  laws  enacted  by  the  78th 
Congress.  Public  346  provides  that  an}^ 
man  or  woman  who  has  served  at  least 
ninety  days  subsequent  to  September  16, 
1940,  is  entitled  to  twelve  months  of 
education  in  an  institution  of  his  or  her 
choice,  plus  the  number  of  months  of 
service  including  the  ninety  days.  Public 
16  provides  that  veterans  with  disabil- 
ities incurred  in  service  subsequent  to 
December  6,  1941,  are  entitled  to  voca- 
tional rehabilitation  to  overcome  the 
handicap  provided  that  no  such  course  is 
in  excess  of  a  period  of  four  years. 

Veterans  will  be  advised  about  bene- 
fits under  these  laws  at  the  offices  of  the 
Veterans  Administration.  The  office  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  is  located  in 
the  District  Building,  Municipal  Center. 

Every    Veteran's    Educational 
Problem  Is  Unique 

Every  veteran's  educational  problem 
is  unique.  Each  comes  to  the  University 
with  a  better  disciplined  body,  a  quicker 
mind,  more  initiative  and  resourceful- 
ness, and  more  technical  skill.  The  fac- 
ulty of  the  University,  under  these  cir- 
cumstances, can  be  of  most  service  by 
counseling  in  the  development  of  a  pro- 
gram of  study  designed  to  the  pattern 
of  the  individual's  needs.  In  the  Uni- 
versity's program  for  veterans,  the  im- 
portant consideration  is  that  each  be 
given  the  soundest  possible  education 
necessary  to  equip  him  or  her  to  take  a 
foremost  place  in  the  field  chosen  for  a 
life  work. 

The  faculty  acts  upon  two  basic  prin- 
ciples in  establishing  a  veteran's  status 
within  the  University: 

( 1 )   A  veteran  must  not  be  required 


to  take  formal  courses  in  fields  which 
tests  indicate  he  has  mastered,  merely  be- 
cause of  conventional  semester-hour  re- 
quirements. 

(2)  A  veteran,  for  his  own  welfare, 
must  be  required  to  take  courses  which 
tests  indicate  are  necessary  to  give  him 
a  solid  and  rounded  academic  founda- 
tion. The  University  is  concerned  with 
what  the  student  actually  knows,  not 
with  where  he  acquired  the  knowledge. 

The  basic  examination  used  by  the 
University  in  the  analysis  of  the  intellec- 
tual equipment  of  veterans  applying  for 
admission  with  advanced  standing  is  the 
Graduate  Record  Examination  of  the 
Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Teaching.  This  measures  gen- 
eral educational  achievement  in  eight 
major  fields  of  knowledge  and  in  the 
field  of  advanced  study  and  specializa- 
tion. This  examination  is  supplemented, 
where  necessary,  by  other  tests,  the  ob- 
ject of  the  University  always  being  to 
assist  the  veteran  to  make  the  most  eco- 
nomical and  effective  use  of  his  educa- 
tional opportunity. 

Veterans'  Admission 
Inquiries  concerning  admission  to  the 
Undergraduate  Division  of  the  School  of 
Social  Sciences  and  Public  Affairs  should 
be  directed  to  Dean  Harry  W.  Ketchum, 
1901  F  Street,  N.  W.,  Washington  6, 
D.  C.  Inquiries  concerning  admission 
to  the  Graduate  Division  should  be  ad- 
dressed to  Dean  James  J.  Robbins  at 
the  same  address. 

Information  Bulletin 
Upon  request  to  Dean  Ketchum,  the 
University  will  send  to  veterans  or  their 
families  a  bulletin  entitled  Information 
for  Veterans  Planning  To  Enter  The 
American    University. 
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SUMMER  SESSIONS 

1945 

To  meet  the  need  of  students  who  wish  to  follow  accelerated  schedules  as  well  as 
those  employed  persons  who  desire  to  continue  "in-service"  training  during  the  sum- 
mer months,  The  American  University  operates  summer  sessions  in  all  of  its  divisions. 
The  sessions  are  planned  to  serve  students  who  are  working  on  degree  programs, 
persons  who  wish  to  equip  themselves  for  more  efficient  employment  or  who  seek 
intellectual  stimulus  and  increased  knowledge  through  academic  associations,  and 
students  from  other  Universities  and  Colleges  who  wish  to  continue  their  studies 
while  enjoying  the  cultural  advantages  of  Washington  during  the  summer  months. 


School  of  Social  Sciences  and 
Public  Affairs 

June  11  to  September  14,  1945 

The  Summer  Session  of  the  School  of 
Social  Sciences  and  Public  Affairs  is 
operated  as  a  regular  session  of  the 
School.  The  session  is  divided  into  two 
periods  of  seven  weeks  each  and  classes 
are  scheduled  for  each  half,  and  for  the 
full  fourteen  weeks  period.  In  general 
classes  scheduled  for  either  seven-week 
period  meet  for  two  evenings  per  week 
for  seven  weeks.  Classes  scheduled  for 
the  fourteen-week  period  meet  for  one 
evening  each  week.  The  class  period  is 
from  6:20  p.m.  to  9:00  p.m.  with  a  ten 
minute  intermission  from  8:00  to  8:10 
p.m.  A  class  schedule  for  the  summer 
session  beginning  on  June  11,  1945,  will 
be  issued  on  May  1.  Registration  will 
begin  on  June  1. 

For  further  information  write  to: 
Dr.  Paul  F.  Douglass,  Director 

School  of  Social  Sciences  and  Public 
Affairs 
1901  F  Street,  Northwest 
Washington  6,  D.  C. 


College  of  Arts  and  Sciences 
June  11  to  August  30,  1945 

The  Summer  Session  of  the  College 
of  Arts  and  Sciences  is  operated  as  a 
regular  session  of  the  College.  The  ses- 
sion is  divided  into  two  periods  of  six 
weeks  each  and  classes  are  scheduled  for 
each  half  and  for  the  full  twelve  weeks 
period.  Both  day  and  evening  classes 
are  included.  The  tuition  fee  is  $10.00 
per  semester  hour.  No  other  fees  are 
required. 

Enlisted  men  and  women  expecting 
induction  will  find  a  group  of  courses 
adopted  for  many  of  the  specialized 
services  of  the  Army,  Navy,  Coast 
Guard,  and  Marine  Corps.  Such  courses 
include  offerings  in  mathematics,  physics, 
chemistry,  biology,  and  naval,  military, 
and   telegraphers'   typewriting. 

For  further  information  write  to: 
Dr.  Earl  A.  Dennis,  Dean 

College  of  Arts  and  Sciences 

Massachusetts  &  Nebraska  Avenues 
Washington  16,  D.  C. 
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COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 


Courses  numbered  I,  II,  III  may  be  taken  for  undergraduate  credit  only. 

Courses  number  IV  may  be  taken  for  credit  by  graduate  students  and  advanced 
undergraduate  students. 

Courses  numbered  V,  VI  may  be  taken  for  graduate  credit  only  and  are  open  only 
to  graduate  students. 

Graduate  courses  marked  with  an  asterisk  (*)  are  given  in  cooperation  with  the 
Graduate  School  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  are  described  in  a  bulletin 
published  by  that  School.  Students  planning  to  enroll  in  cooperative  courses,  offered 
at  the  Graduate  School  for  residence  credit  toward  an  advanced  degree  at  The  Ameri- 
can University,  must  work  out  their  programs  and  clear  their  admission  status  in 
advance  with  the  Dean  of  the  Graduate  Division  of  the  School  of  Social  Sciences 
and  Public  Affairs. 

The  number  1  or  2  following  a  course  title  indicates  the  first  or  second  semester 
of  a  full-year  course. 

The  number  in  parenthesis  (3)  following  a  course  title  indicates  semester  hours 
of  credit  given  for  the  course. 

The  courses  of  instruction  are  classified  under  functional  areas  for  convenience 
in  planning  individual  programs  of  study,  which  are  administered  by  the  departmental 
organization  described  in  the  sections  on  degree  requirements. 

The  courses  of  instruction  which  follow  are  a  record  of  the  offerings  of  the  academic 
year  1943-44.  Courses  to  be  offered  during  the  academic  year  1944-45  will  be  found 
in  the  class  schedules  published  prior  to  each  registration  period. 

ADMINISTRATION 


Organization  and 
Management 

III.  Backgrounds  of  Social  Science 
AND  Administration.  (3)  Each 
semester.  Professor  Marshall. 
Basic  biological,  anthropological,  psychologi- 
cal, sociological  and  economic  backgrounds 
of  administration.  A  scientific  frame  of  ref- 
erence for  advanced  study  in  the  structure 
and  functioning  of  our  society  and  the  role 
of  the  individual  in  that  society.  Designed 
especially  for  juniors  and  seniors  whose 
earlier  training  has  not  adequately  covered 
such  background  considerations. 

III.  Introduction  to  Public  Ad- 
ministration. (3)  Each  semester. 
Professor  Seckler-Hudson. 
The  objectives  of  this  course  are  (1)  to  sur- 
vey the  underlying  principles  of  the  admin- 
istrative process  such  as  staffing,  organizing, 


managing,  budgeting,  reporting,  and  plan- 
ning; (2)  to  introduce  leading  problems  and 
issues  in  administration;  (3)  to  introduce  the 
student  to  the  literature  in  the  field  of  admin- 
istration; and  (4)  to  serve  as  a  framework 
for  specialized  courses  in  public  administra- 
tion and  for  the  application  of  the  principles 
to  specific  areas  or  fields. 

III.  Introduction  to  Business  Ad- 
ministration. (3)  Each  semester.  Dr. 
Holmes. 

The  tasks  and  problems  of  the  business  ad- 
ministrator. An  analysis  of  the  main  areas 
of  business  management.  Methods  and  tech- 
niques of  coordinating  the  various  activities 
of  an  enterprise  for  carrying  out  its  over-all 
policies. 

III.  Arrangement,  Classification, 
AND  Indexing  of  Government 
Records.  (3)  First  semester.  Miss 
Chatfield. 
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Among  the  topics  dealt  with  in  this  course 
are  the  following:  the  systems  of  arrange- 
ment, classification,  and  coding  of  records  on 
the  bases  of  names  or  subject  matter;  the  or- 
ganization of  reference  units;  the  prepara- 
tion of  indexes  and  other  finding  aids;  and 
the  interrelationship  of  the  records  of  an 
agency.  Some  practice  in  devising  classifica- 
tion and  indexing  systems  are  included. 
Open  to  students  who  have  had  "The  Man- 
agement of  Government  Records"  (given  in 
alternate  years)  or  sufficient  experience  in 
records  work, 

III.  Organization  and  Procedure 
FOR  THE  Handling  of  Government 
Records.  (3)  Second  semester.  Miss 
Chatfield. 

The  functions  of  mail  and  record  units,  their 
organization,  processes,  and  coordination 
with  each  other  and  with  the  rest  of  the  or- 
ganization through  lines  of  authority  and 
procedure.  Open  to  students  who  have  had 
The  Management  of  Government  Records 
(given  in  alternate  years)  or  sufficient  ex- 
perience in  record  work. 

IV.  Principles  and  Processes  of 
Public  Administration.  (3)  Sum- 
mer and  first  semester.  Professor  Seckler- 
Hudson. 

The  objectives  of  this  course  are  (1)  to  sur- 
vey the  underlying  principles  of  the  admin- 
istrative processes  such  as  staffing,  organiz- 
ing, managing,  budgeting,  reporting,  and 
planning;  (2)  to  introduce  leading  problems 
and  issues  in  administration;  (3)  to  intro- 
duce the  student  to  the  literature  in  the  field 
of  administration,  and  (4)  to  serve  as  a 
framework  for  specialized  courses  in  public 
administration  and  for  the  application  of  the 
principles  to  specific  areas  or  fields.  This 
course  is  not  open  to  undergraduates. 

IV.  Organization  and  Manage- 
ment. (3)  Summer  and  each  semester. 
Professor  Seckler-Hudson. 

Organization  as  a  means  of  achieving  known 
ends;  processes  and  principles  involved  in 
securing  and  utilizing  authority;  establishing 
and  operating  appropriate  structure;  plan- 
ning and  evaluating  policies  and  aims;  bal- 
ancing programs  and  activities  in  terms  of 
over-all  policies ;  budgeting  available  re- 
sources; securing  leadership  and  staffing  the 
organization ;  coordinating  relationships  and 
efforts. 


IV.  Training  as  an  Instrument  of 
AIanagement.  (3)  First  semester. 
Dr.  Shipman. 

Relationship  of  training  to  over-all  adminis- 
trative management;  organization  for  train- 
ing; relationship  to  other  management  staff 
and  to  program  operations;  functions  of 
training;  methods  and  techniques;  develop- 
ment of  special  skills;  policy  indoctrination; 
highly  professionalized  operations;  training 
for  administration  and  management;  staff  as- 
sistance in  the  communication  of  command; 
the  role  of  the  training  staff,  the  program 
executive,  the  supervisor;  training  within 
government  and  in  educational  institutions. 
The  course  is  designed  for  persons  in  general 
administration  as  well  as  for  technical 
specialists. 

IV.  The  Development  of  Federal 
Administrative    Institutions.      (3) 

First  semester.     Professor  Hunter. 
In  this  course  the  institutional  development  of 
the    Federal    administrative    system    will    be 
considered  in  the  light  of  the  economic  and 
social  forces  at  work  in  American  society. 

V.  Applied  Administrative  Manage- 
ment.   (3)    Each  semester.    Mr.  Stone. 

For  administrators,  staff  officers,  and  those 
interested  in  administrative  research  con- 
cerned with  the  improvement  of  organization, 
management,  and  procedure  in  government. 
The  character  of  the  administrative  manage- 
ment problem,  the  various  approaches  for  Its 
solution,  the  organization  and  work  of  ad- 
ministrative planning  agencies,  the  conduct 
of  reorganization  and  procedure  projects,  the 
technique  of  diagnosing  administrative  ills 
and  applying  effective  remedies,  and  the  cor- 
rection of  common  administrative  deficiencies. 
Admission  to  the  class  is  subject  to  the  ap- 
proval of  the  chairman  of  the  department  or 
instructor. 

V.  History  and  Administration  of 
Archives.^  (3)  First  semester.  Dr. 
Posner. 

History  and  present  state  of  archival  activi- 
ties in  the  principal  countries  of  the  world, 
especially  those  in  the  United  States,  Includ- 
ing state,  local  and  Institutional  as  well  as 
federal  activities;  principles  ^nd  practices  of 
archival  economy.  Open  only  to  students  who 
have  had  a  year  of  graduate  work  in  History 
or  in  one  of  the  Social  Sciences;  or  to  quali- 
fied college  graduates  who  have  had  a  year  of 
experience   In   an   archival   agency.  Lectures, 
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term  papers  and  reports.  Prerequisite :  ability 
to  use  one  modern  foreign  language.  Prospec- 
tive students  should  consult  the  instructor. 

V.  History  and  Administration  of 
Archives.-  (3)  Second  semester.  Dr. 
Posner. 

Continuation  of  course  given  during  the  fall 
term.  Designed  to  introduce  the  student  to 
the  principles  and  techniques  of  archival  ad- 
ministration. Visits  to  different  divisions  of 
the  National  Archives  and,  if  desired  by  suffi- 
cient number  of  students,  to  the  Public  Ar- 
chives Commission  of  Delaware  at  Dover, 
Delaware.  Practical  instruction  as  to  ap- 
praising, arranging,  and  describing  records. 
New  students  should  consult  the  instructor. 

VI.  Thesis  Seminar  in  Public  Ad- 
ministration. (3)  Each  semester. 
Professor   Seckler-Hudson. 

Personnel  Administration 

III.  Introduction  to  Personnel  Ad- 
ministration.^ (3)  First  semester. 
Dr.  Short. 

Designed  to  assist  persons  desiring  to  work 
in  personnel  offices  or  to  enter  supervisory 
positions  to  secure  a  comprehensive  view  of 
the  field  of  personnel  administration  in  rela- 
tion to  supervision  and  management  and  to 
understand  and  to  clarify  problems,  processes, 
and  procedures  with  which  the  personnel  ad- 
ministrator is  daily  coifronted.  The  develop- 
ment of  personnel  administration  in  units  of 
government  and  private  industry;  a  brief 
historical  background  of  merit  system  laws; 
a  summary  study  of  federal  and  state  civil 
service  laws  and  city  ordinances;  the  compo- 
sition of  Civil  Service  Commissions  and 
staffs;  recruitment,  including  classification, 
public  relations,  testing,  certifying,  and  the 
maintenance  of  lists  of  eligibles.  The  rela- 
tions between  the  central  personnel  agencies 
and  the  using  agencies. 

III.  Introduction  to  Personnel  Ad- 
ministration.- (3)  Second  semester. 
Dr.  Short. 

Designed  to  assist  persons  desiring  to  work 
in  personnel  offices  or  to  enter  supervisory 
positions  to  secure  a  comprehensive  view  of 
the  field  of  personnel  administration  in  rela- 
tion to  supervision  and  management  and  to 
understand    and    to    clarify    problems,    proc- 


esses, and  procedures  with  which  the  person- 
nel administrator  is  daily  confronted.  Per- 
sonnel administration  in  the  departments  and 
agencies  and  the  problems  with  which  the 
personnel  officers  in  the  agencies  are  con- 
fronted, including  selection,  orientation,  in- 
duction, training,  probation,  employee  rela- 
tions, efficiency  ratings,  turnover,  retirement, 
and  employee  records  and  personnel  action 
procedure.  The  responsibility  of  the  line 
supervisor  for  management  and  personnel 
administration  and  the  place  of  the  personnel 
workers  as  staff  members. 

IV.  Personnel  Administration: 

Problems  and  Procedures.^  (3) 
Summer  and  first  semester.     Dr.  Short, 

Designed  to  assist  those  in  personnel  work 
and  those  holding  supervisory  positions  to 
analyze,  develop,  clarify  and  to  secure  a  com- 
prehensive view  of  personnel  administration 
as  an  essential  part  of  management  and  to 
understand  the  problems,  processes  and  pro- 
cedures with  which  the  personnel  adminis- 
trator has  to  deal  in  his  function  as  a  staf 
officer  to  management  and  line  operating 
officials. 

The  historical  background  of  personnel  ad- 
ministration, including  significant  events  thai 
have  influenced  public  administration,  such  ai 
the  tenure  of  office  acts,  the  Jacksonian  phi- 
losophies, the  effects  of  pressure  groups,  the 
growth  of  the  Reform  movement,  background 
for  and  passage  of  merit  sj'stem  laws; 
summary  study  of  federal  and  state  civil 
service  laws  and  city  ordinances;  the  com- 
position of  civil  service  commissions  and 
staffs;  the  place  of  the  central  personnel 
agency  in  government;  the  development  ol 
personnel  administration  in  industry;  recruit- 
ment, including  classification,  public  relations 
testing,  certifying,  and  the  maintenance  of 
lists  of  eligibles.  The  relations  between  th« 
central  personnel  agencies  and  the  using 
agencies. 

IV.  Personnel  Administration: 

Problems  and  Procedures.-  (3) 
Summer  and  second  Semester.  Dr 
Short. 

Designed  to  assist  those  in  personnel  worl 
and  those  holding  supervisory  positions  tc 
analyze,  develop,  clarify  and  to  secure  a  com- 
prehensive view  of  personnel  administration 
as  an  essential  part  of  management  and  to 
understand  the  problems,  processes  and  pro- 
cedures with  which  the  personnel  adminis- 
trator has  to  deal  in  his  function   as  a  stafl 
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officer  to  management  and  line  operating  offi- 
cials. The  development  and  philosophy  of 
personnel  administration  in  the  departments 
and  agencies  and  the  basic  understanding  of 
the  problems,  processes,  and  procedures  with 
which  the  agency  personnel  officers  are  con- 
fronted ;  including  selection,  orientation,  in- 
duction, training,  probation,  employee  rela- 
tions, efficiency  rating,  turnover,  and  records. 
The  joint  responsibility  of  the  personnel  offi- 
cers as  staff  members  and  the  operating  offi- 
cers as  line  members  in  all  problems  of  man- 
agement are  studied,  appraised  and  clari- 
fied. Prerequisite:  Graduate  standing  or  per- 
mission of  the  chairman  of  the  department  or 
instructor. 

IV.  Introduction  to  Position-Class- 
ification. (3)  Summer.  Mr.  Fite. 
First  semester.     Mr.  Atkinson. 

A  course  designed  for  students  interested  in 
entering  the  government  service,  or  em- 
ployees of  junior  responsibility.  The  course 
covers  consideration  of  the  major  problem 
which  position-classification  is  designed  to 
solve,  the  basic  principles  and  assumptions  of 
the  field,  its  general  relationship  to  other 
phases  of  personnel  administration,  principal 
industrial  approaches  to  the  solution  of  the 
problem,  identification  and  description  of  the 
principal  position-classification  methods  and 
techniques  employed  by  local,  state  and  fed- 
eral personnel  agencies,  and  a  limited  con- 
sideration of  the  application  of  position-classi- 
fication principles  and  techniques  and  some 
consideration  of  the  federal  organizational 
machinery  for  carrying  on  position-classifica- 
tion activities. 

IV.  Effective  Utilization  of  Per- 
sonnel. (3).  First  •  semester.  Mr. 
Daniels. 

Designed  for  the  officers  responsible  for  effec- 
tuating the  program  of  personnel  utilization, 
it  is  not  a  promotion  of  policy  platitudes,  but 
a  discussion  of  specific  technics  of  work  force 
control,  upgrading,  job  adaptation,  qualifica- 
tion standards,  evaluation  of  skills,  utilization 
of  women,  etc.,  as  vehicles  for  developing 
basic  psychological  principles  of  employee 
relations.  The  course  begins  with  presenta- 
tion of  the  tools  and  methods  of  personnel 
utilization,  followed  by  discussions  of  project 
assignments  illustrating  the  principles  appli- 
cable. 

IV.  Counseling:  Functions  and 
Techniques.  (3).  Second  semester. 
Mr.  Daniels. 


Psychological  factors  in  employee  counseling. 
Discussion  of  functions  and  technics  at  every 
level  with  special  attention  to  types  of  prob- 
lems and  personalities  encountered.  Limita- 
tions of  counseling;  use  of  specialists.  Prin- 
ciples of  interview  technics.  Application  to 
specific  problem  situations  by  group  discus- 
sion. 

IV.  Employer-Employee  Relations. 
(3)     Second  semester.    Mr.  Hulverson. 

Analysis  of  the  essentials  of  an  employee  rela- 
tions' program,  including  consideration  of  the 
establishment  of  necessary  employee  services, 
the  encouragement  of  desirable  employee  ac- 
tivities, the  provision  of  individual  and  group 
counseling  and  the  appropriate  handling  of 
the  employee  relations'  factors  which  effect 
the  development  of  general  administrative 
policy. 

IV.  Management  Factors  in  Per- 
sonnel Administration.  (3)  First 
semester.     Mr.  Atkinson. 

This  course  stresses  internal  management 
problems  of  a  personal  organization.  These 
problems  include  the  operating  relationship 
between  the  personnel  office  and  other  staff 
and  line  organizations,  points  of  coordina- 
tion and  the  pooling  of  operations;  ties  and 
distinctions  between  personnel  management 
and  budget  control ;  super-institutionalism 
and  well-balanced  organization  structure; 
centralization;  competent  supervision  versus 
staff  controls;  use  of  deputies,  special  assist- 
ants, and  technicians;  effective  maintenance 
of  standards;  how  to  plan  programs,  delegate 
authority,  measure  work  flow,  and  locate  bot- 
tlenecks; how  to  measure  operations  in  terms 
of  the  organization  served. 

IV.  Personnel  Problems  in  Post- 
war Placement  and  Reemploy- 
ment. (3)  First  semester.  Mr.  Zel- 
ditch. 

Consideration  of  personnel  and  personality 
problems  of  reconversion  from  social  organ- 
ization for  war.  Analysis  of  the  plans  of 
industry,  government,  and  the  military  for  de- 
mobilization, reemployment,  education,  and 
retraining.  Economic  programs  for  main- 
taining employment  and  standards  of  income. 
Consideration  of  the  psychological  problems 
involved  in  counseling  in  the  new  situation. 
Social  goals  and  morale.     Case  studies. 


Note:  See  also  courses  in  labor  listed  under 
Economic   Structures  and  Functions. 
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Financial  Administration  and 
Fiscal  Policy 

IV.  Money  AXD  Banking.  (3)  First 
semester.  Professor  Mann.  Second 
semester.     Dr.  Smithies. 

Designed  for  graduate  students  and  advanced 
undergraduates  with  little  or  no  elementary 
work  in  money  and  banking,  but  who  do 
possess  a  good  foundation  in  principles  of 
economics.  Topics  discussed:  Outline  of 
monetary  and  banking  structure,  national  and 
international;  policies  of  the  Central  Banks 
and  other  monetary  authorities,  with  special 
reference  to  wartime  problems;  interrelations 
of  monetary,  banking,  fiscal  and  other  meas- 
ures. Consideration  is  given  to  students  tak- 
ing only  a  single  course  in  money  and  bank- 
ing, and  to  those  preparing  for  advanced 
courses.     Lectures    and    discussions. 

IV.  Public  Finance  and  Tax.ation. 

(3)  Summer  and  first  Semester.  Pro- 
fessor Alann. 

General  principles  of  public  finance  are 
studied  with  stress  upon  modern  problems  and 
controversies.  Fiscal  institutions  in  the  United 
States  and  abroad  are  analyzed.  The  course 
deals  with  the  budget,  expenditures,  revenues 
and  public  credit.  Special  attention  is  given 
to  war  and  postwar  tax  problems  of  the 
United  States. 

IV.  Corporate  Finance  in  a  Chang- 
ing Economy.  (3)  First  semester.  Dr. 
Swanson. 

A  study  of  financial  planning  and  operation 
of  corporate  enterprise  under  changing  eco- 
nomic and  political  conditions.  Theory  of 
enterprise  investment  as  related  to  the  eco- 
nomics of  the  single  firm.  Effects  of  a  dy- 
namic profits  structure  upon  financial  plan- 
ning and  marketing  of  securities  in  light  of 
regulation  of  business,  governmental  war  con- 
tracts, plant  reconversion,  and  tax  policy. 
Long-term  and  working  capital  financing. 
Corporate  financial  reorganization.  Social 
control  of  the  corporate  enterprise  and  its 
effect  on  the  financial  plan. 

IV.  The  Accounting  System  of  the 
United  States  Government.  (3) 
Each  semester.     Mr.  Bartelt. 

The  nature  and  purpose  of  accounts  in  the 
administration  of  the  affairs  of  the  United 
States  Government.  This  course  aims  to  pro- 
vide  a  comprehensive   understanding  of  the 


accounting  sj'stem  of  the  Federal  Government 
as  a  <v:hole  and  covers  the  interdepartmental 
and  interagency  relationships.  Topics  in- 
clude: (a)  the  application  of  accepted  ac- 
counting principles  to  the  work  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, (b)  the  use  of  accounts  at  various 
levels  of  interest,  e.g.,  the  Congress,  the  Ex- 
ecutive; the  Director  of  the  Budget;  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury;  the  Heads  of  the 
Dapartments;  the  departmental  Budget  Offi- 
cers; the  Heads  of  bureaus  and  offices;  and 
the  public,  and  (c)  the  accounting  methods 
employed  to  control  the  receipt,  safekeeping, 
and  disbursement  of  the  public  funds.  Gov- 
ernmental and  commercial  business  are  dis- 
tinguished. Distinction  is  also  made  between 
the  administrative  accounting  in  the  various 
executive  departments  and  establishments  and 
the  accounting  in  the  various  fiscal  activities 
of  the  Treasury  Department.  Special  lectures 
are  devoted  to  the  fiscal  accounting  in  vari- 
ous Bureaus  and  Divisions  of  the  Treasury 
Department. 

IV.  Government  Purchasing  and 
Procurement.  (3)  Each  semester. 
Mr.  Mack. 

Organization  and  functions  of  purchasing  in 
relation  to  management,  contracting  proce- 
dures, price  and  source  studies,  including 
evaluation  of  transportation  costs,  specifica- 
tions, expediting  and  inspection  practices,  to- 
gether with  necessary  records  and  controls. 
Provision  is  made  for  an  analysis  of  public 
and  commercial  purchasing  procedures.  Pre- 
requisite: Government  Purchasing  and  Pro- 
curement or  the  equivalent. 

IV.  Federal  Budgetary  Administra- 
tion.    (3)    First  semester.     Mr.  Jump. 

A  study  of  the  organization,  functions,  rela- 
tionships, and  processes  which  are  Involved 
in  Federal  Budgetary  Administration  and  of 
the  significant  trends  and  developments  in 
this  field,  primarily  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  operating  department  or  agency.  The 
course  deals  with  the  problems  arising  in  the 
preparation  of  budget  estimates  within  a  de- 
partment and  the  presentation  and  justifica- 
tion of  the  estimates  to  the  Budget  Bureau 
and  to  Congress;  the  relationship  between 
budgeting  and  other  staff  services;  the  prob- 
lems of  budgetary  and  financial  controls;  the 
integration  of  budgetary  activity  with  pro- 
gram management  and  responsibility;  the  re- 
lationship between  departmental  budgetary 
functions  and  the  legislative  process;  and  re- 
lated  subjects. 
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V.  Budgeting.  (3)  Second  semester. 
Professor  Seckler-Hudson. 

The  past,  present,  and  future  of  budget  ad- 
ministration in  its  broadest  aspects,  with  par- 
ticular reference  both  to  its  existing  use  and 
potentialities  as  an  instrument  of  manage- 
ment. Budget  administration  as  a  means  by 
which  the  administrator  can  effectively  plan, 
organize,  and  coordinate  the  activities  of  a 
government  enterprise;  fiscal,  economic, 
social,  and  administrative  factors  bearing 
upon  present  and  proposed  government  pro- 
grams. Emphasis  upon  the  role  of  budget 
offices  in  guiding  the  formulation  and  execu- 
tion of  such  programs,  in  the  development  of 
fiscal  and  operating  policy,  in  advising  on 
substantive  aspects  of  legislation,  and  in  the 
establishment  of  sound  administrative  man- 
agement. Admission  to  the  class  is  subject  to 
the  approval  of  the  chairman  of  the  depart- 
ment. 

V.  Business  Cycles  and  Monetary 
Theory.  (3)  First  semester.  Pro- 
fessor Mann. 

This  course  is  designed  to  discuss  with  a 
small  group  of  advanced  students  some  fun- 
damental problems  of  modern  economic  the- 
ory, particularly  those  concerning  structural 
and  cyclical  maladjustments  of  the  economic 
system.  Special  attention  is  given  to  changes 
in  income  distribution,  credit,  saving,  in- 
vestment, private  and  public  consumption, 
employment  and  technology.    Anti-depression 


policies  and  stabilization  programs  are  ex- 
amined. Prerequisite:  Economics  408,  His- 
tory of  Economic  Thought,  or  the  equivalent. 

V.  Advanced  Fiscal  Theory.  (3) 
Second  semester.     Professor  Mann 

A  supplement  to  other  courses  in  advanced 
economic  theory,  and  reserved  to  a  small 
group  of  students  having  the  necessary  the- 
oretical background.  Modern  tools  of  eco- 
nomic analysis  applied  to  the  fiscal  field.  The 
impact  of  public  expenditures  and  public  bor- 
rowing on  prices,  consumption,  investment, 
employment,  national  income  and  the  distri- 
bution of  wealth;  shifting  and  incidence  of 
various  taxes;  tax  amortization  and  trans- 
formation; the  capital  budget  and  the  cyclical 
budget;  current  work  on  fiscal  postwar  plan- 
ning. Prerequisite:  Economic  Theory  or  His- 
tory of  Economic  Thought,  or  equivalent. 

VI.  Seminar  in  Budgetary  Adminis- 
tration. (3)  Second  semester.  Pro- 
fessor Seckler-Hudson. 

VI.  Seminar  in  Banking  Problems. 
(3)     Each  semester.     Dr.  Upham. 

VI.  Seminar  in  Fiscal  Administra- 
tion. (3)  First  semester.  Professor 
Mann. 

VI.  Seminar  in  International  Fi- 
nance. (3)  Second  semester.  Dr. 
Taylor. 


SOCIAL  PROCESSES  AND  INSTITUTIONS 


Economic  Structures  and 
Functions 

11.  Principles  of  Economics.  (3) 
Summer  and  each  semester.  Associate 
Professor  Ketchum. 

The  basic  processes  of  economic  organiza- 
tion. A  comprehensive  view  of  the  structure 
and  functioning  of  our  economic  order.  A 
frame  of  reference  for  the  analysis  of  current 
economic  issues.  The  working  principles  and 
vocabulary  of  economics.  Lectures  and  dis- 
cussion. 

IV.  The  State  and  the  Economic 
Order.  (3)  Second  semester.  Dr. 
Drucker. 

The  functional  relationships  of  public  power 
and   private   business.     Their   interaction   in 


terms  of  political  thought  and  structural 
changes  in  the  economic  system.  The  Amer- 
ican development  under  the  moulding  influ- 
ence of  constitutional  principles,  legal  inter- 
pretation, and  changes  in  economic,  techno- 
logical and  social  conditions,  as  compared 
with  the  approach  utilized  in  foreign  coun- 
tries. Lectures,  reports,  discussions.  Open 
to  seniors  and  graduate  students  interested 
in  economics  and  political  science. 

IV.  Problems  in  Governmental 
Economic  Control.  (3)  Second 
semester.  Professor  Mann. 
Objectives,  methods  and  technics  of  govern- 
ment economic  control.  Trends  in  war-time 
and  peace-time.  Control  through  ownership 
and  market  intervention.  Control  through 
loans  and  subsidies.  Control  of  prices,  wages, 
profits  and  investments.     Use  of  taxation  for 
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regulatory  purposes.  Socialization  of  risks. 
Control  of  post-war  foreign  trade.  Reper- 
cussions on  the  domestic  economic  structure 
and  on  foreign  trade  relationships.  Problems 
relating  to  the  termination  of  governmental 
economic  controls. 

IV.  Post-War  Economic  Problems. 
(3)  Summer.  Dr.  Tesoro. 
A  comprehensive  perspective  of  postwar  eco- 
nomic problems,  domestic  and  international, 
including  the  following:  (1)  A  comparison 
of  nazi  and  democratic  ideologies  in  the  eco- 
nomic field;  (2)  Problems  of  the  transitional 
period;  (3)  Postwar  economic  readjustments, 
government  control  of  business,  labor,  agri- 
culture, social  security,  public  finance,  inter- 
national cooperation,  etc.  Lectures,  discus- 
sions, reports. 

*V.  Post-War  Economic  Problems. 

(2)  First  semester.    Dr.  Wermel. 

IV.  Labor  and  the  Economic  Order. 

(3)  First  semester.     Dr.  Peck. 

The  economic  factors  in  working  for  wages 
and  in  labor  relations.  Major  subjects  cov- 
ered include:  the  economic  basis  of  employ- 
ment; types  and  varieties  of  industries,  estab- 
lishments, occupations  and  jobs;  social  and 
economic  trends  affecting  labor  relations; 
the  management  of  labor,  including  personnel 
administration,  job  study,  scientific  manage- 
ment, service  management  and  the  economic 
and  social  limits  of  the  employer's  sphere  of 
management;  factors  in  wage  determination, 
wage  differentials,  wage  theories,  workers' 
incomes  and  planes  of  living;  the  foundations 
of  trade  unionism ;  union  structure  and  or- 
ganization, trade  agreements  and  shop  rules; 
public  aspects  of  labor  relations,  including 
the  scope  and  significance  of  labor  legislation 
and  the  relation  of  private  and  public  inter- 
ests in  a   democracy. 

IV.  Labor  AND  THE  Public  Interest. 
(3)     Second  semester.     Dr.  Peck. 

A  discussion  of  policies  of  union  and  of  gov- 
ernmental labor  policies  analyzing,  contrast- 
ing, and  distinguishing  the  point  of  view  of 
unions  and  the  public  point  of  view.  Hiring 
and  firing;  rules  and  practices;  make-work 
rules;  union  tactics  and  policies  in  relation  to 
industrial  conflicts,  technological  change  and 
efficiency;  special  labor  problems  in  defense 
industries  and  administrative  labor  problems 
involved,  particularly  in  the  Fair  Standards 
Act  and  National  Labor  Relations  Act. 


IV.  Labor  Economics.  (3)  Summer. 
Associate  Professor  Weigert. 

A  survey  of  fundamental  problems:  types  of 
labor,  labor  market,  labor  standards,  labor 
movements,  industrial  relations,  labor  legis- 
lation and  other  forms  of  government  inter- 
vention. Current  issues  are  included  in  the 
discussion. 

IV.  Current  Manpower  Problems. 
(3)  First  semester.  Associate  Professor 
Weigert. 

Survey  of  manpower  policies  and  practices. 
Topics  include:  size  and  structure  of  labor 
force,  developments  in  labor  demand  and  uti- 
lization, compulsory  controls  by  government, 
wages  and  work  hours  as  manpower  devices, 
training  of  workers  and  readjustment  of 
jobs,  structure  and  function  of  manpower 
agencies,  policies  of  employers  and  unions, 
manpower  policies  abroad.  Experts  from 
government  agencies  and  cooperating  groups 
participate   as   special   lecturers. 

IV.  Economics  and  Problems  of 
Labor.  (3)  Second  semester.  Asso- 
ciate Professor  Weigert. 

Introduction  to  labor  problems  and  to  their 
economic  and  social  implications,  including: 
labor's  place  in  our  industrial  order;  types  of 
labor;  labor  demand  and  supply;  history  and 
foundations  of  unionism;  management  poli- 
cies; collective  bargaining;  wages  and  hours; 
current  labor   issues. 

*IV.  Organized  Labor  and  the  Law. 
(3)     First  semester.     Dr.  Ziskind. 

*IV.  Labor  and  Social  Legislation. 
(3)     Second  semester.     Dr.  Ziskind. 

IV.  Principles  of  Marketing.  (3) 
Second  semester.  Dr.  Hovde. 
Problems  involved  in  the  movement  of  goods 
and  services  from  producers  to  consumers. 
The  market  structure  as  a  whole.  Basic 
methods  devised  by  businessmen  to  distribute 
the  output  of  production,  and  regulations  im- 
posed upon  business  by  natural  and  artificial 
barriers.  Marketing  as  a  profit-making  ac- 
tivity and  as  a  social  mechanism  of  funda- 
mental importance  to  economic  life.  Con- 
sideration of  current  phases  of  wartime  and 
post-war  programs.  Lecture  and  quiz  dis- 
cussions combine  the  commodity  and  func- 
tional approaches  with  emphasis  upon  mar- 
keting   management. 
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IV.  Business  Law. ^  (3)  First  semester. 
Air.  Young. 

Designed  for  persons  in  government  service 
or  in  business.  An  introduction  to  law  and 
legal  institutions  and  to  basic  concepts  such 
as:  contracts;  torts;  real  and  personal  prop- 
erty; agency;  negotiable  instruments;  sales 
and  evidence.  Work  based  on  text  and  lead- 
ing cases. 

IV.  Business    Law.^    (3)    Second   se- 
mester.    Mr.  Young. 
A  continuation  of  Business  Law. 

IV.  Western  Hemisphere  Trans- 
portation. (3)  Summer.  Associate 
Professor  Homberger. 

The  vital  problems  of  transportation  in  the 
United  States,  Canada,  and  Latin  America 
will  be  studied.  The  traffic  demand,  the 
available  means  of  transportation,  and  other 
principal  issues  relating  to  transportation  in 
the  Western  Hemisphere  are  discussed.  Both 
peace  time  conditions  and  the  role  which 
transportation  plays  during  the  war  are 
considered. 

IV.  Basic  Problems  of  Transpor- 
tation AND  Communication.  (3) 
Each  semester.  Associate  Professor 
Homberger. 

Economic  principles  and  modern  development 
of  the  means  of  transportation  (rail,  road, 
water,  pipe  line,  air)  and  of  communications 
(post,  telegraph,  telephone,  radio)  are 
studied.  Attention  is  given  to  needs  of  those 
interested  in  work  of  government  in  relation 
to  transportation  and  communication  agen- 
cies. 

IV.  Air  Transportation.  (3)  First 
semester.  Associate  Professor  Hom- 
berger. 

The  recent  and  rapid  advancement  of  air 
transportation  and  the  outlook  for  future  de- 
velopment have  aroused  particular  interest 
in  this  field.  This  course  presents  a  com- 
prehensive study  of  operation,  traffic,  rates, 
and  government  action  in  air  transportation 
as  well  as  a  consideration  of  the  problems  of 
management  of  aircarrlers  In  peace  and  war. 

IV.  Economic  Geography  and 
Transportation  of  Latin  America. 
(3)  Second  semester.  Associate  Pro- 
fessor Homberger  and  Mr.  Deasy. 


A  basic  regional  treatment  of  the  natural  re- 
sources of  Latin  American  nations  and  the 
relation  of  these  resources  to  the  economic 
activities  of  the  people.  Special  considera- 
tion is  given  to  the  transportation  problems 
in  peace  and  war  with  emphasis  on  the  rela- 
tion between  transportation,  settlement  and 
general  economic  developments. 

IV.  Economic  Geography.  (3)  Each 
semester.     Dr.  Starkey. 

A  world  survey  of  the  physical  setting  of  re- 
gional economic  problems.  The  distribution 
of  major  cities,  industries,  natural  resources, 
raw  materials,  and  food  stuffs  is  analyzed 
during  a  study  of  major  countries  and  re- 
gions. The  course  supplies  background  for 
specialization  In  economics,  modern  history, 
sociology,   and  public   administration. 

*  IV,  Economic  Geography  of 
Europe.  (2)  First  semester.  Mr. 
Whipple. 

*  IV.  Land  Economics.  (3)  First 
semester.     Dr.  Johnson. 

V.  Industrial  Organization  and 
Public  Policy.  (3)  First  semester. 
Dr.  Edwards. 

Problems  in  the  Industrialization  of  agrarian 
countries,  with  particular  reference  to  the 
cases  of  Brazil  and  the  United  States.  Study 
of  types  of  market  situations  created  by  size, 
shape,  and  tactics  of  manufacturers  and  dis- 
tributors, and  of  some  problems  of  public 
policy  created  thereby.  Particular  attention 
to  bearing  of  business  size  upon  competition, 
and  to  Integration,  exploitation  of  patents, 
use  of  trade  barrier  laws,  open  pricing,  com- 
modity standardization,  cost  accounting,  trade 
association  statistical  programs,  and  policies 
as  to  channels  of  distribution.  Particular  in- 
dustries  are   studied   as   Illustrative   cases. 


*  V.  Price    Analysis.      (3^ 
semester.     Dr.  Thomsen. 


Second 


VI.  Thesis  Seminar  in  Economics. 
(3)  Each  semester.  Professor  Mar- 
shall. 


Note:  See  also  courses  listed  under  Admin- 
istration, Financial  Administration  and  Fiscal 
Policy,  and  Theory. 
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Politics  and  Public  Law 

II.  Introduction  to  Politics:  The 
American  System.  (3)  First  semes- 
ter.    Dr.  jManning. 

The  basic  principles  of  the  governments  of 
the  United  States,  national,  state  and  local; 
the  federal  and  state  constitutional  structures; 
Congress,  the  state  legislatures  and  the  legis- 
lative process;  the  federal  and  state  judicial 
systems,  the  executive  and  administrative  or- 
ganizations and  powers;  the  role  of  political 
parties  and  electoral  procedure;  problems  of 
government  related  to  the  extension  of  gov- 
ernmental  functions   in    recent  years. 

II.  Introduction  to  Politics:  Na- 
tional Governments.  (3)  Summer 
and  second  semester.     Dr.  Manning. 

Selected  problems  of  leading  contemporary 
national  governments,  including  constitutional 
bases,  intergovernmental  relations,  foreign 
policies,  relations  of  the  executive  and  the 
legislature,  judicial  revievf,  administrative 
rulemaking,  executive  responsibility,  politics 
and  administration,  political  parties  and  pub- 
lic policy,  national  planning. 

IV.  The  AIajor  Political  Systems. 
(3)  Summer.  Associate  Professor  Rob- 
bins. 

A  comparative  study  of  the  central  types  of 
modern  political  systems  in  terms  of  (a)  their 
basic  governmental  structures,  (b)  the  factors 
which  condition  their  growth,  persistence  and 
decline,  (c)  the  political  philosophies  with 
which  they  are  identified. 

IV.  Relations  Between  Federal, 
State^  and  Local  Governments. 
(3)     Second  semester.     Mr.  Rhyne. 

A  study  of  the  current  relations  between  the 
Federal,  State  and  local  governments  of  the 
United  States  with  special  emphasis  on  co- 
operative programs  for  the  war  and  post- 
war periods.  The  inter-relationships  of  these 
governmental  units  as  illustrated  in  Federal, 
State  and  local  legislation  to  govern  inter- 
governmental relations.  The  doctrines  of 
states'  rights  and  intergovernmental  tax  im- 
munity as  considered  in  recent  cases  and 
legislation.  Particular  subjects  requiring  in- 
tergovernmental cooperation  such  as  public 
housing,  aviation,  education,  public  power 
and  public  works  are  studied  in  connection 
with  current   legislative,   administrative    and 


legal  problems  they  have  created  for  Federal, 
State  and  local  governments  and  their  various 
departments   and  agencies. 

IV.  Constitutional  Law  of  the 
United  States.  (3)  First  semester. 
Associate  Professor  Robbins. 

The  development  and  present  status  of  con- 
stitutional government  in  the  United  States 
in  terms  of  the  basic  principles  of  public  law 
the  federal  system  and  the  place  of  the  states 
in  the  union;  nature  and  extent  of  national 
legislative,  executive  and  judicial  powers; 
the  constitutional  protection  of  private  rights; 
judicial  review ;  legislative  power  in  the  eco- 
nomic sphere;  war  powers;  taxation;  consti- 
tutional limitations  arising  from  the  contract 
clause,  the  Bill  of  Rights,  and  the  Tenth  and 
Fourteenth  Amendments;  the  effect  of  social 
change  on  constitutional  interpretation.  Pre- 
requisite: A  course  on  American  Govern- 
ment or  graduate  standing. 

IV.  Principles  of  Constitutional 
Government.  (3)  Second  semester. 
Associate  Professor  Robbins. 

Analysis  of  essential  conditions  for  the  estab- 
lishment and  maintenance  of  constitutional 
processes,  with  reference  to  governmental 
practice  in  the  United  States  as  compared 
with  other  countries.  Readings  and  case 
studies  on  federalism;  the  distribution,  bal- 
ance, and  fusion  of  powers;  the  problem  of 
democratic  responsibility;  representation,  the 
protection  of  private  rights.  Prerequisite: 
Two  semesters  of  political  science  or  gradu- 
ate standing. 

IV.  Administrative  Law.  (3)  Second 
semester.     Dr.  Shipman. 

The  nature  of  administrative  powers,  the 
public  officer  and  the  public  office,  the  char- 
acteristics of  administrative  action,  the  final- 
ity of  administrative  determinations  and  the 
control  of  administrative  action.  Prerequi- 
site: An  advanced  course  in  American  gov- 
ernment or  graduate  standing. 

Sociology  and  Public  Welfare 

II.  Introduction  to  Sociology.  (3) 
First  semester.  Professor  Lorimer. 
Second  semester.     Mr.  Hart. 

A  basic  course  devoted  to  the  scientific  study 
of  social  groups  and  the  forces  related  to 
them.  Important  institutions  of  society  are 
examined    in    the    light    of    social    evolution. 
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This  course  is  the  connecting  link  between 
foundation  courses  in  Human  Living  such  as 
The  Social  Sciences,  and  special  fields  of 
study   in   Social   Economy. 

IV.  American  Communities.  (3) 
First  semester.     Dr.  Ware. 

This  course  analyzes  the  economic  founda- 
tion, social  and  political  structure,  and  im- 
pact on  individual  personality  of  different 
types  of  American  communities,  with  em- 
phasis on  those  aspects  of  communities  which 
have  been  most  affected  by  the  war  economy. 
Special  attention  will  be  given  to  the  com- 
munity function  of  housing  and  to  public 
policies  that  deal  with  social  problems  of 
housing. 

IV.  Development  of  American  Cul- 
ture. (3)  Second  semester.  Dr.  Ware. 
American  history  from  the  point  of  view  of 
the  cultural  anthropologist.  The  develop- 
ment of  dominant  American  culture  patterns 
and  their  relation  to  those  of  non-dominant 
economic,  ethnic,  and  religious  groups.  De- 
signed to  provide  public  officials,  teachers, 
and  others  with  an  understanding  of  tradi- 
tions which  set  the  framework  within  which 
social  action  takes  place. 

IV.  Introduction  to  Social  Secur- 
ity. (3)  First  semester.  Associate  Pro- 
fessor Weigert. 

Security  as  economic  and  social  problem.  De- 
velopment, principles  and  problems  of  Fed- 
eral and  State  legislation  on  social  security, 
including  workmen's  compensation,  categor- 
ical assistance  and  public  employment  service. 


IV.  War  and  Post- War  Health 
Problems.  (3)  Second  semester.  Mr. 
Perrott  and  Dr.  Ciocco. 

A  survey  of  the  effects  of  the  war  on  medical 
resources,  demand  and  need  for  medical  care 
in  this  country,  and  evaluation  of  medical 
service  plans  for  the  post-war  period,  includ- 
ing: withdrawal  of  physicians  for  the  mili- 
tary forces  and  effects  on  civilian  services, 
changes  in  hospital  training  and  medical  edu- 
cation, needs  of  "war  boom"  communities, 
medical  services  to  war  housing  tenants, 
growth  of  prepayment  medical  and  hospital 
service  plans,  post-war  needs  for  hospitals, 
health  centers,  and  training  of  medical  per- 
sonnel. 

IV.  Public  Housing  Management. 
(3)  Second  semester.     Dr.  Goldfeld. 

An  orientation  course  designed  to  give  the 
student  a  broad  concept  of  the  public  hous- 
ing management's  aims  and  objectives;  its 
development;  its  practices;  and  its  problems. 
The  course  deals  with  the  basic  differences 
in  the  management  methods  of  private  real 
estate,  investment  housing  and  public  hous- 
ing— aided  and  war.  The  topics  covered  in- 
clude: tenant  selection;  community,  educa- 
tional and  recreational  activities  for  tenants; 
the  maintenance  problem;  subsidies  and 
rents;  fiscal  and  accounting  matters;  taxa- 
tion; statistics  and  research;  personnel  prob- 
lems; training;  and  tenant  relations.  Stu- 
dents are  expected  to  do  considerable  read- 
ing and  to  prepare  reports. 

*  V.  Rural  Community  Organiza- 
tions. (2)  First  semester.  Dr.  Loomis 
and  Dr.  Ensminger. 


THEORY :  ECONOMIC-POLITICAL-SOCIAL 


HI.  Introduction  to  Economic 
Theory.  (3)  Second  semester.  Dr. 
iMachlup. 

Concentration  on  theoretical  rather  than  de- 
scriptive elements  of  economics,  that  is,  on 
the  causal  and  functional  relationships  be- 
tween economic  facts.  The  principles  of 
economic  conduct  behind  the  phenomena  of 
demand  and  supply:  consumers'  choices,  pro- 
duction costs  and  producers'  policies.  The 
various  forms  and  blends  of  competition  and 
monopoly,  and  their  effects  upon  selling  prices 


and  production  volumes.  The  distribution 
of  income  in  the  form  of  wage,  rent,  interest 
and  profit.  The  course  is  confined  to  "mod- 
ern" theory  but,  by  avoiding  mathematical 
and  methodological  refinements,  remains 
strictly   introductory. 

IV.  Early  Social  and  Economic 
Thought.  (3)  First  semester.  Pro- 
fessor Correll. 

In  this  course  social  and  economic  theories 
from  the  Greek  philosophers  to  18th  century 
physiocrats   are   examined   in   terms   of  their 
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cultural  configurations  and  in  relation  to 
dominant  institutions. 

Students  whose  major  interests  He  in  eco- 
nomics, history,  political  science,  or  social 
economy  are  given  an  opportunity  to  de- 
velop specific  phases  of  these  interests  within 
the  frame  of  reference  of  the  course. 

IV.  History  of  Economic  Thought, 
1750  TO  THE  Present.  (3)  Summer 
and  second  semester.     Professor  Mann. 

Evolution  of  the  history  of  economic  prob- 
lems and  their  solutions,  from  physiocrats 
and  classicists  to  the  present.  Central  issues 
such  as  value  and  price ;  free-enterprise  sys- 
tem and  state  control;  pure  and  monopolistic 
competition;  principles  of  population  policies; 
distribution  of  income;  money  and  credit; 
domestic  and  international  trade  are  dis- 
cussed with  emphasis  upon  underlying  as- 
sumptions and  historical  background.  Par- 
ticular stress  is  laid  on  German  historical 
school;  American  institutionalists;  economic 
doctrines  of  socialism;  marginal  utility  school 
and  general  equilibrium  doctrine. 

IV.  Social  Theories  and  Move- 
ments Since  Bentham.  (3)  Second 
semester.     Professor  Correll. 

Analysis  of  principles  and  theories  bearing 
on  social  movements,  social  reforms,  and 
related  legislative  activities  including  both 
European  and  American  developments. 

IV.  Economic  Theory.^  (3)  Summer 
and  first  semester.     Dr.  Piquet. 

This  course  is  designed  to  aid  in  meeting  the 
requirements  of  candidates  for  the  Master's 
degree  in  Economics.  It  follows  in  general 
outline  the  more  advanced  presentation  in 
Contemporary  Economic  Thought  (described 
below).  It  is  open  to  those  who,  as  under- 
graduates, have  not  adequate  preparation  in 
economics. 

IV.  Economic  Theory.-    (3)    Second 

semester.     Dr.  Piquet. 

A  continuation   of   Economic   Theory.^ 

IV.  Tools  of  Economic  Analysis. 
(3)     First  semester.     Dr.  Machlup. 

An  intensive  seminar  workshop  in  the  appli- 
cation of  economic  principles  and  theory  of 
practical  problems.  Attention  to  mathematical 
techniques.  Logical  analysis  of  the  philo- 
sophical assumptions  underlying  varied  eco- 
nomic problems.     Exercises  in  curve  analysis 


(Productivity,  cost,  demand,  revenue,  in- 
difference,  elasticity). 

IV.  The  Theory  of  Income  Dis- 
tribution. (3)  Second  semester.  Dr. 
Machlup. 

Explanation  of  the  distributive  shares  by  a 
theory  of  pricing  the  productive  services  of 
labor,  natural  resources,  capital  and  enter- 
prise. The  principles  of  derived  demand. 
Demand  for  labor  by  the  individual  firms, 
the  industry,  the  whole  economy.  Marginal 
productivity  in  firms  which  are  monopolists 
and  monopsonists.  Elasticity  of  labor  supply. 
The  rent  of  factors  with  inelastic  supply. 
Marginal  efficiency  of  investment  and  the 
time  dimension  of  the  capital  structure ;  time 
preference  and  liquidity  preference  as  de- 
terminants of  the  interest  rate.  Contractual 
versus  residual  incomes;  managerial  versus 
entrepreneurial  functions;  uncertainty  bear- 
ing and  indivisibility  as  causes  of  pure  profit. 
The  adding-up  problem  of  the  distributive 
shares  in  the  national  net  product. 

IV.  Theory  and  Measurement  of 
National  Income.  (3)  First  semester. 
Dr.  Gilbert. 

Covers  concepts,  sources,  and  methods  used 
in  measuring  national  income,  income  pay- 
ments, income  by  states  or  regions,  national 
product,  capital  formation,  consumers  ex- 
penditures and  savings;  adjustment  of  these 
aggregates  for  price  changes;  conceptual  and 
practical  difficulties  of  war  time  measure- 
ment; size  distribution  of  income  and  ex- 
penditures; survey  of  British  income  esti- 
mates and  the  problem  of  international  com- 
parisons; examples  of  the  application  of  na- 
tional income  estimates  to  economic  prob- 
lems such  as  post-war  planning  and  the  in- 
flationary gap.  Brief  attention  is  given  to 
concept  and  measurement  of  wealth. 

IV.  Wage  Theory  and  Administra- 
tive Wage  Control.  (3)  Second 
semester.     Dr.  Galenson. 

Contemporary  wage  theory.  General  theories 
of  the  relation  of  wage  changes  to  price 
changes  and  to  employment  as  a  whole. 
Wage  differentials  and  the  determination  of 
wage  rates  in  different  market  situations. 
Collective  bargaining.  Wage  doctrines  of 
American  trade  unionism.  Statistical  data 
relating  to  wages  and  wage  income  in  the 
United  States  since  1900.  Effects  of  the  war 
upon   wages   and   wage   income.     Policies   of 
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wage  stabilization.  Problems  of  adminis- 
trative wage  control. 

V.  Contemporary  Economic 
Thought.^  (3)  First  semester.  Dr. 
Piquet. 

A  critical  examination  of  representative  types 
of  economic  theory,  emphasizing  the  develop- 
ment of  those  schools  of  economic  thought 
which  are  alive  in  America  today.  Par- 
ticular attention  is  given  to  the  points  of  view 
and  logical  premises  of  classical  and  neo- 
classical economics,  the  American  psycho- 
logical school,  socialistic  thought,  and  mod- 
ern institutionalism,  especially  as  they  relate 
to  current  economic  and  social  problems. 
The  course  is  conducted  by  the  discussion 
method.  It  is  primarily  for  second  and  third- 
year  graduate  students  in  Economics. 

V.    CONTEMPOR.ARY  ECONOMIC 

Thought. 2    (3)    Second  semester.    Dr. 

Piquet. 

A  continuation  of  Contemporary  Economic 
Thought.^ 

V.  Theory  of  Modern  Politics.  (3) 
First  Semester.  Associate  Professor 
Robbins. 

Political  theory  as  an  instrument  of  analysis 
in  the  study  of  problems  of  modern  govern- 
ment, as  distinguished  from  doctrine  in  justi- 


fication of  political  movements.  An  exami- 
nation of  the  nature  of  political  relation- 
ships; the  process  of  government  in  the  state 
and  in  quasi-public  associations;  the  role  of 
force  and  the  nature  of  sanctions;  social 
control  at  the  governmental  level;  the  possi- 
bilities of  democratic  and  other  types  of 
organization  and  procedure  at  the  present 
stage  of  political  development. 

V.  The      Growth      of      Political. 
Thought  Since  Machiavelli.     (3) 
Second    semester.      Associate    Professor 
Robbins. 

The  historical  development  of  political  ideas 
in  relation  to  institutional  trends  from  the 
rise  of  the  modern  state  to  contemporary 
ideological  conflicts,  with  special  attention 
to  the  outstanding  classics  of  the  period. 
Readings,  lectures,  and  discussions;  one  term 
paper  is  required  for  degree  candidates. 

*  V.  Economics  of  Imperfect  Com- 
petition. (6)  Full  year.    Dr.  Wermel. 

*  IV.  Research  Methodology  in 
Economics.  (2)  Second  semester.  Dr. 
Wermel. 

VI.  Thesis  Seminar  in  Political 
Science.  (3)  First  semester.  Asso- 
ciate Professor  Robbins. 


INTERNATIONAL  AFFAIRS  AND  WORLD  ORGANIZATION 


II.  Introduction  to  World  Affairs. 
(6)     Full  year.     Professor  Stowell. 

An  analysis  of  the  forms  and  functions  of 
international  institutions  and  government 
with  especial  reference  to  the  administra- 
tive aspects  of  interstate  relationship.  Pri- 
mary emphasis  is  upon  backgrounds  which 
will  lay  a  basis  for  specialized  study  of  the 
problems  and  methods  of  international  ad- 
ministration.     Open    to    entering    students. 

IV.  International  Relations  and 
World  Politics.  (3)  Each  semester. 
Professor  Stowell. 

The  factors  that  determine  the  course  of 
world  affairs;  the  doctrines  of  the  equality 
of  states,  the  balance  of  power,  and  the  con- 
cert of  powers;  regional  control;  interna- 
tional commerce  and  economic  and  financial 


policies;  international  police  and  world  or- 
ganization. 

IV.  International  Administration 
and  Organization.  (3)  First 
semester.      Dr.    Ranshofen-Wertheimer. 

Principles  and  problems,  the  working  tech- 
nique, and  the  administrative  aspects  of 
international  organization  and  government. 
Public  international  bureaus  operating  prior 
to  the  creation  of  the  League  system.  De- 
velopment and  functioning  of  the  more  im- 
portant official  international  bodies  (League 
of  Nations,  International  Labor  Organization, 
Permanent  Court  of  International  Justice). 
Special  attention  is  paid  to  the  international 
administrative  bodies  planned  or  in  course  of 
formation  under  the  sponsorship  of  the  United 
Nations.     The  place  of  international   admin- 
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istration  and  organization  in  postwar  recon- 
struction. The  federal  aspect  of  future  inter- 
national organization.  Plans  for  regional 
and   universal   solutions. 

IV.  International  Public  Adminis- 
tration OF  THE  United  Nations. 
Second  semester.  Dr.  Ranshofen-Werth- 
cimer. 

A  comprehensive  reviev?  of  the  purpose, 
scope  and  the  operational  and  administrative 
aspects  of  the  major  international  organi- 
zations, already  established,  in  process  of 
formation,  or  planned.  A  survey  of  the 
international  public  unions  and  bureaus  (of 
the  type  Universal  Postal  Union),  the  sur- 
viving technical  services  of  the  League  of 
Nations,  the  past  and  present  activities  of 
the  International  Labor  Office.  A  full  de- 
scription of  the  supernational  war  agencies 
(other  than  those  of  a  purely  military  nature) 
in  the  fields  of  raw  materials,  finance,  etc., 
and  of  the  functional  United  Nations  agen- 
cies, particularly  those  dealing  with  food 
and  agriculture,  relief  and  rehabilitation, 
UNRRA.  Tendencies  and  patterns  of  post- 
war international  political  organization  and 
administration.  The  administrative  tech- 
nique of  international  organization  com- 
pared with  corresponding  problems  of  na- 
tional administration. 

IV.  Principles  of  International 
Law.  (6)  Full  year.  Professor  Sto- 
well. 

The  system  of  law  governing  the  commercial 
and  social  relations  of  the  politically  inde- 
pendent communities  and  their  nationals, 
examined  from  a  functional  point  of  view, 
and  classified  according  to  the  procedure  of 
enforcement  through  intervention,  retaliatory, 
reciprocity  and  the  operation  of  interna- 
tional   organizations    and    commissions. 

IV.  Diplomatic  Practice  in  the 
Twentieth  Century.  (3)  First  se- 
mester.     Dr.   Ranshofen-Wertheimer. 

A  survey  of  the  rules  and  traditions  govern- 
ing contemporary  diplomatic  action,  includ- 
ing a  description  of  the  technical  and  rep- 
resentative aspects  of  the  work  of  diplomatic 
agents  (immunities,  precedence,  credentials, 
drafting  and  form  of  diplomatic  documents, 
etc.).  Special  attention  will  be  devoted  to 
the    influence    of    changing    conditions    upon 


the  composition  of  foreign  services,  upon  the 
composition  of  diplomatic  services  in  a  num- 
ber of  typical  states,  and  upon  the  technique 
of  diplomacy.  The  role  of  the  diplomatic 
machinery  in  the  decisions  of  peace  and  war. 
This  course  aims  at  making  the  student 
familiar  with  such  aspects  of  diplomatic 
practice  as  would  be  useful  for  a  fuller 
understanding  of  diplomatic  history  and  con- 
temporary diplomatic  activities. 

IV.  The  American  Foreign  Service. 
(3)  Second  semester.  Mr.  Erhardt 
and  Mr.  Ferris. 

The  foreign  affairs  establishment  of  the 
United  States  considered  with  respect  to  its 
functions,  historical  background,  and  or- 
ganization at  home  and  abroad.  Special  em- 
phasis upon  the  development  of  the  com- 
bined Foreign  Service  since  1924,  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  Foreign  Service  by  the 
Department  of  State,  and  the  manner  in 
which  the  establishment  implements  American  ' 
foreign  policy. 

IV.  Latin-American  World.  (3) 
First  semester.     Dr.  Ganzert. 

An  introduction  to  the  peoples  of  Hispanic 
America,  affording  background  for  the  study 
of  inter-American  relations.  Geography, 
history,  and  social,  political,  and  economic 
problems  of  countries  south  of  the  Rio 
Grande.     Lectures,   discussions,   and    reports. 

IV.  Outline  of  Latin-American 
Economy.  (3)  First  semester.  Dr. 
Wythe. 

This  course  is  designed  to  give  an  appraisal 
of  the  economic  life,  resources,  and  trade  of 
the  Republics  of  Latin  America,  and  the 
position  of  these  countries  in  world  economy. 
Special  attention  will  be  given  to  the  im- 
pact of  the  war  and  to  the  problems  of  post- 
war economic  reconstruction.  Other  topics 
discussed  are:  Population  and  immigration, 
diversification  of  pioductlon,  including  manu- 
facturing industries,  foreign  economic  in- 
fluences, economic  nationalism,  and  the  pos- 
sibilities and  limitations  of  a  Hemisphere 
economy. 

IV.  Commercial  Policies  of  the 
Latin  American  Republics.  (3) 
Second  semester.     Dr.  Wythe. 

The  history  and  nature  of  Latin  American 
customs  tariffs  and  an  analysis  of  recent  re- 
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strictive  and  promotive  devices,  such  as  ex- 
change controls  and  quotas;  also  commercial 
agreements,  regional  preferences  and  pro- 
posals for  customs  unions.  Open  to  advanced 
students  with  special  interest  in  interna- 
tional economic  affairs. 

IV.  International  Relations  of 
American  Republics  in  the  20th 
Century.  (3)  Second  semester.  Dr. 
Ganzert. 

Analytical  survey  of  the  political  relations 
among  the  Latin  American  republics  in  the 
20th  century,  and  their  relations  with  the 
United  States  and  Europe.  Development 
of  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  the  Pan  American 
Union    and    Inter-American    cooperation. 

IV.  International  Economics  in 
Transition.  (3)  Second  semester.  Dr. 
Drucker. 

The  postwar  pattern  of  international  eco- 
nomics as  determined  by  policies  of  national 
and  international  recovery  and  equilibrium. 
Against  the  background  of  a  changing  struct- 
ure of  economy  and  politics,  an  attempt  is 
made  to  integrate  the  features  of  a  new 
economic  world,  as  they  emerge  from  pro- 
claimed peace,  aims,  wartime  and  emergency 
policies,  projects  of  international  stabiliza- 
tion, planned  investments,  etc.  Lectures,  re- 
ports, discussions.  Open  to  seniors  and 
graduate  students  interested  in  history  and 
economics. 

V.  International  Population  Prob- 
lems. (3)  Second  semester.  Professor 
Lorimer. 

Distribution  of  world  population  in  relation 
to  economic  opportunity.  Dynamics  of  popu- 
lation  change.      Regional    analysis.      Signifi- 


cance of  variations  in  ethnic  composition, 
age  structure  and  social  characteristics.  Mi- 
gration trends  and  potentials.  Relation  of 
population  trends  to  military  power.  Demo- 
graphic effects  of  war  and  population  dis- 
placements. Special  attention  is  given  to 
changing  relationships  between  Europe,  the 
Soviet  Union  and  Eastern  Asia. 

V.  Current  Problems  in  Interna- 
tional Finance.  (3)  Summer  and 
second  semester.     Dr.  Taylor. 

An  examination  of  current  discussions  on 
international  exchange  stabilization;  the 
history  of  international  investment  after 
World  War  I  and  proposals  for  interna- 
tional investment  after  the  present  conflict; 
current  and  postwar  problems  relating  to  the 
balance-of-payments  position  of  the  principal 
commercial  countries;  and  the  relation  of 
postwar  international  finance  to  economic 
rehabilitation. 

V;  War  and  Post- War  Problems  in 
International  Finance.  (3)  First 
semester.  Dr.  Taylor. 
This  course  deals  primarily  with  war-time 
developments  in  international  finance,  with 
particular  emphasis  on  the  creditor-debtor 
position  of  the  United  States.  Special  atten- 
tion will  be  given  to  problems  of  lend-lease, 
funds  control,  raw  material  controls,  and 
international  investments  under  war-time 
and  postwar  conditions.  The  course  includes 
a  study  of  plans  for  postwar  economic  and 
currency  stabilization  examined  against  the 
background  of  gold  and  capital  movements 
and   other  balance-of-payments  factors. 

VI.  Thesis  Seminar  in  Interna- 
tional Administration.  (3)  Second 
semester.    Professor  Stowell. 


QUANTITATIVE  METHODS 


Accounting 

11.  Principles  of  Accounting.  (6) 
Full  year.    Associate  Professor  Ketchum. 

The  basic  principles  and  procedures  of  ac- 
counting with  emphasis  upon  corporation  and 
manufacturing  accounts.  Especially  designed 
to  provide  an  intensive  training  for  govern- 
ment employees  concerned  with  war  produc- 
tion   programs.      Lectures,    discussion,    prob- 


lems, and  extensive  practical  laboratory  ma- 
terial.     No    prerequisites. 

II.  Basic  Accounting.  (3)  Second 
semester.     Mr.  Payne. 

A  one-semester  course  designed  for  men  and 
women  who  are  not  primarily  interested  in 
accountancy  as  a  profession  but  who  wish  to 
obtain  a  general  understanding  of  the  basic 
principles  of  accounting  as  promptly  as  pos- 
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sible  for  use  in  public  or  business  administra- 
tion, or  as  a  tool  for  research  or  financial 
analysis. 

III.  Intermediate  Accounting.^ 
(3)  First  semester.     Mr.  Rayson. 

An  analysis  of  balance  sheet  presentation  and 
profits  determination,  including:  valuation 
of  assets,  determination  of  liabilities  and  net 
worth,  allocation  of  income  and  expense  to 
the  proper  fiscal  period,  analysis  of  working 
capital,  the  appropriation  of  profits  for  divi- 
dends and  reserves,  consignment  and  install- 
ment sales,  comparative  statements,  balance 
sheet  and  profit  and  loss  ratios,  etc.  Pre- 
requisite: Principles   of  Accounting. 

IV.  Accounting  for  Control.  (3) 
Each  semester.     Mr.  Kohler. 

An  examination  and  appraisal  of  the  prac- 
tical applications  of  accounting  as  a  realistic 
device  (a)  of  management  for  controlling 
the  affairs  of  business  corporations  and  gov- 
ernment agencies,  and  (b)  of  regulatory 
bodies  charged  with  supervisory  responsibili- 
ties over  private  industry;  the  determination 
of  standards  for  financial  reporting;  re- 
liance on  and  limitations  of  financial  state- 
ments. Cases  presented  by  students  provide 
the  basis  of  frequent  class  discussions.  Pre- 
requisite: one  year  of  Accounting  or  the 
equivalent.  Text:  Accountants'  Handbook, 
Third  Edition. 

Mathematics  and  Statistics 

I.  Introduction  to  Mathematics. 
(3)  Second  semester.  Dr.  Warm. 
The  fundamental  ideas  and  concepts  of 
mathematics  with  special  reference  to  their 
historical  development  and  their  sources  in 
phj'sical  experience.  Elements  and  axioms  of 
mathematics.  Algebraic  expressions  and 
equations.  The  use  of  exponents  in  computa- 
tion. Logarithms;  the  use  of  the  slide  rule. 
Problems  and  methods  of  geometry;  indirect 
measurement.  Coordinate  geometry.  Mathe- 
matical theories  in  their  application  in  the 
physical,  biological  and  social  sciences,  the 
arts,  and  philosophy.  Mathematics  as  an 
exact  and  unified  system  of  reasoning  pos- 
sessing  m.any    of    the    characteristics    of    the 


Note:  See  also  courses  in  Accounting  listed 
under  Financial  Administration  and  Fiscal 
Policy. 


fine  arts.  The  nature  of  mathematics. 
Course  recommended  to  all  students  of  the 
social  sciences,  as  a  survey  of  mathematics 
or  as  the  basic  course  for  advanced  work  in 
statistics. 

II.  Elementary  Statistics,  (3)  First 
semester.  Dr.  Beatrice  Aitchison. 
Second  semester.     Mr.  Stock. 

An  introduction  to  the  practical  application! 
and  interpretation  of  statistical  data  and 
techniques,  with  special  emphasis  upon  the 
use  of  statistics  in  government  agencies. 
Basic  principles  of  collection,  presentation, 
analysis  and  interpretation  of  statistical  data. 
Non-mathematical  in  character,  no  prerequi- 
sites. Especially  designed  for  students  who 
desire  a  one  semester  course  in  statistics 
rather  than  those  who  plan  to  do  advanced 
work  in  the  field. 

IV.  Use  of  Statistical  Methods.^ 
(3)  Summer  and  each  semester.  Mr. 
Dayton. 

Introduction   to  the   application   of   statistical  * 
methods    to    practical    problems    of    research 
in    the    social    sciences.      Included    are    the 
techniques  relating  to  the  construction  of  fre- 
quency distributions;  calculation  of  measures, 
of  central  tendency,  variation  and  skewness;  , 
interpretation    and    application    of    price    in- 
dexes;   standard  error  analysis   and  tests   of 
significance ;  time  series  analysis,  calculation  , 
of    trends,    cycle    variation    and    indexes    of 
seasonal    variation.      The    basic    background 
for   more   advanced   work   in   statistics. 

IV.  Use  of  Statistical  Methods.^ 
(3)  Each  semester.     Mr.  Dayton. 

The  application  of  special  techniques  includ- 
ing the  construction  of  physical  volume  and 
business  activity  indexes,  correlation  analy- 
sis, statistical  induction  and  the  problem  of 
sampling  including  the  chi-square  test,  and 
the  analysis  of  variance.  Prerequisite:  Use 
of  Statistical  Methods.^ 

IV.  Mathematics  for  Statisticians. 
(3)    First  semester.     Dr.   Mood. 

Selected  topics  from  algebra,  analytic  geome- 
try, calculus,  and  analysis,  necessary  for  the 
development  of  statistical  theory.  Included 
are:  determinants,  combinatorics,  quadratic 
forms,  theory  of  equations,  differentiation. 
Integration,  transformations,  and  generating 
functions. 
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IV.  Mathematical  Basis  for  Sta- 
tistical Techniques.  (3)  Second  se- 
mester.   Mr.  Stock. 

Mathematical  derivation  of  techniques  used 
in  statistics.  The  logic  in  mathematical 
terms,  of  frequency  distributions,  averages, 
moments,  correlation  co-efficients,  and  least 
squares;  the  origin  of  small  sample  tech- 
niques and  the  mathematical  basis  for  its  ap- 
plication. Prerequisite:  Mathematics  for 
Statisticians  (IV)  or  Differential  and  In- 
tegral  Calculus. 

IV.  Population  Statistics.  (3)  First 
semester.      Professor  Lorimer. 

An  introduction  to  research  methods  in  the 
study  of  population  problems.  Specific  and 
adjusted  rates.  Indices  of  morbidity.  Theory 
and  applications  of  the  life  table.  Examina- 
tion and  correction  of  basic  data.  Measures 
of  intrinsic  reproduction.  Prolificacy  dis- 
tributions. Measurement  of  the  efficacy  of 
contraception.  Analysis  of  factors  affecting 
fertility.  Measurement  of  net  migration  and 
migration  differentials.  Current  population 
estimates  and  population  projections.  In- 
dices of  the  relation  of  population  to  re- 
sources and  economic  trends.  Attention  Is 
given  to  the  analysis  of  problems,  the  de- 
velopment of  hypotheses  and  the  appraisal 
of  research  results  In  this  field,  as  illustrat- 
ing the  broad  principles  of  scientific  research 
in  social  studies.  Lectures  and  discussion, 
supplemented  by  class  and  individual  exer- 
cises. 

IV.  Price  Statistics.  (3)  Second  se- 
mester.    Mr.  Ulmer. 

A  critical  analysis  of  the  sources,  uses  and 
behavior  of  price  data.  Techniques  in  the 
collection  of  prices.  Description  and  ap- 
praisal of  wholesale  price,  cost  of  living  and 
"special  purpose"  price  indexes.  Analysis 
of  geographical  price  differentials,  price  flexi- 
bility and  the  structure  of  prices.  Price  cycles 
and  price  trends.  International  price  re- 
lationships. War  and  post-war  price  prob- 
lems and  their  effects  upon  the  use  of  statis- 
tical techniques. 


IV.  Labor  Statistics.'  (3)  First  se- 
mester.    Dr.  Perlman. 

A  description  and  critical  analysis  of  sources 
of  statistical  data  used  in  the  field  of  labor 
economics  and  of  the  methods  used  in  their 
collection,  analysis  and  presentation  includ- 
ing: A  description  and  analysis  of  statistics 
of  labor  force,  occupational  descriptions  and 
classification,  industrial  classification,  sta- 
tistics of  census  of  manufacturers,  statistics 
on  employment  and  pay  rolls,  estimates  of 
employment  and  unemployment,  and  analysis 
of  wage  structure  in  American  industry. 

IV.  Labor  Statistics.-  (3)  Second 
semester.     Dr.  Perlman. 

A  description  and  critical  analysis  of  sources 
of  statistical  data  used  In  the  field  of  labor 
economics  and  of  the  methods  used  In  their 
collection,  analysis  and  presentation,  includ- 
ing: statistics  of  annual  earnings  and  labor 
income,  labor  productivity,  retail  prices  and 
cost  of  living,  real  wages,  labor  turnover, 
age  In  industry,  methods  of  wage  payment, 
vacations  with  pay,  union  scales  of  wages 
and  hours  of  labor,  trade  union  membership, 
collective  agreements,  and  industrial  disputes. 
A  continuation  of  the  first  semester  but  open 
to  entering  students. 

*  V.  Multivariate  Analysis.  (6) 
Full  year,    Mr.  Girshick. 

*  V.  Psychometric  Methods  and 
Theory.^  (2)  First  semester.  Dr. 
Richardson. 

*  V.  Interpolation,  Approximation 
AND  Mechanical  Quadrature.  (1) 
Second  semester.     Dr.  Shohat. 

*  V.  Vector  Analysis.'^  (2)  First  se- 
mester.   Dr.  Littauer. 

*  IV.  Advanced  Calculus.  (4)  Full 
year.    Dr.  Winston. 

VI.  Thesis  Seminar  in  Statistics. 
(3)  First  semester.     Mr.  Dayton. 


EFFECTIVE  COMMUNICATION 


I.  Fundamentals        of        English 
Usage. ^  (3)  Summer  and  each  semester. 
Associate  Professor  Feagans. 
Introduction      to      effective      communication. 


Organization  of  thought  through  the  precise 
use  of  written  and  spoken  language;  em- 
phasis upon  grammatical  principles — the 
word  as  symbol  with  referents ;  the  sentence, 
the    paragraph,    and   the    whole    composition. 


I 
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Drill  in  the  fundamental  principles  and  me- 
chanics of  good  writing,  grammar,  usage, 
punctuation,  spelling,  and  vocabularies. 
Practice  in  the  use  of  the  library,  reference 
aids,  and  source  material.  Note  taking;  ef- 
fective reading.  Practice  in  writing  under 
criticism.  Individual  testing  and  analysis 
in  reading  comprehension,  mechanics  of  ex- 
pression, and  effectiveness  of  expression. 

I,  Fundamentals  of  English 
UsAGE.^  (3)  Second  semester.  Asso- 
ciate Professor  Feagans. 

A  continuation  of  Fundamentals  of  English 
Usage.^ 

II.  Writing  Effective  Government 
Letters.  (3)  Summer.    Mr.  Grady. 

Development  of  the  principles  of  letter  writ- 
ing through  analysis  of  various  types  of 
letters,  including  letters  answering  com- 
plaints; letters  of  application,  transmittal, 
and  introduction.  Planning  the  letter,  or- 
ganizing the  material,  building  a  vocabu- 
lary, appropriate  tone  for  each  letter. 
Methods  of  building  clear  and  emphatic 
paragraphs. 

II.  Voice  and  Diction.  (3)  Summer 
and  each  semester.     Mr.  Hutcheson. 

Introduction  to  effective  techniques  of  every- 
day speech  with  emphasis  on  voice  improve- 
ment, articulation,  enunciation,  vocabulary 
building,  and  poised  and  purposeful  oral 
communication  of  ideas.  Individual  record- 
ings and  voice  analysis.  Supervised  experi- 
ence in  the  spoken  organization  of  thought 
and  its  effective  presentation  before  groups 
in  both  informal  and   formal   situations. 

Voice  and  Diction  Laboratory.  First 
semester.     Mr.  Hutcheson. 

Conducted  in  conjunction  with  the  course: 
Voice  and  Diction.  Open  only  to  members 
of  that  class,  or  with  permission  of  the  in- 
structor. Individualized  treatment  for  the 
correction  of  speech  defects.     No  credit. 

II.  Public  Speaking.  (3)  Second  se- 
mester.    Mr.  Hutcheson. 

Voice  recordings,  proper  use  of  the  voice, 
short  original  speeches,  reports,  speeches  to 
entertain,  to  convince  and  inform.  Em- 
phasis on  composition  and  delivery. 


Speech  Clinic.  Summer  and  each 
semester.     Mr.  Hutcheson. 

Intensive  individual  training  for  the  correc- 
tion of  stammering,  lisping,  accents  and  other 
voice  defects.  Registration  by  interview.  No 
credit. 

III.  Communications  Through 
Reading.  (3)  First  semester.  Dr. 
Bedell.    Second  semester.    Miss  Sleicher. 

Designed  for  those  who  desire  to  improve 
their  speed,  accuracy  of  reading,  and  level  of 
comprehension;  and  those  who  desire  a 
broader  understanding  of  the  cultural  tra- 
ditions. Techniques  of  quickly  and  accu- 
rately obtaining  the  thought  from  the  printed 
page.  Testing  of  reading  ability  to  deter- 
mine individual  patterns  of  proficiency. 
Supervised  practice  in  the  improvement  of 
reading  skills  in  different  fields  such  as  gov- 
ernment, technical  and  scientific  reports, 
social  science  literature,  interpretation  of 
statistical  tables  and  data,  non-fiction  books, 
periodical  literature,  and  fiction.  The  im- 
provement of  level  of  appreciation  and 
understanding  with  special  attention  to  the 
"Great  Books."  Critical  evaluation  of  ma- 
terials read,  integration  of  various  related, 
ideas  from  different  sources,  patterns  of  the, 
thinking  processes. 

Laboratory  for  the  individual  testing  and 
diagnosis  of  patterns  of  proficiency  in  rate, 
types  of  comprehension  and  appreciation  as 
they  relate  to  various  reading  purposes  and 
materials.  Individual  guidance  and  instruc- 
tion appropriate  to  the  diagnosis. 

IV.  Writing  for  Publication.  (3) 
First  semester.  Dr.  Douglass.  Second 
semester.     Mr.  Loving. 

Advanced  practice  in  writing  non-fiction  for 
publication  as  government  reports,  periodical 
articles,  and  books.  Review  of  the  principles 
of  composition,  style,  and  precise  and  crea- 
tive presentation.  Emphasis  upon  methods 
of  research;  analysis  of  source  material; 
evaluation  and  organization  of  data ;  prepa- 
ration of  manuscript;  literary  craftsmanship; 
marketing.  Weekly  articles;  semester  papers; 
workbooks.  Readings;  group  criticism;  per- 
sonal conferences. 

IV.  Radio  and  Effective  Communi-. 
cation.  (3)  First  semester.    Mr.  Bryan. 
Radio   as  an   instrument  of  educational   and 
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public  relations.  Script  preparation,  pro- 
gram planning,  production  techniques. 
Broadcasting  station  organization  and  staff 
operations. 

IV.  Censorship  of  Communication 
IN  Wartime,  (3)  First  semester.  Dr. 
Mock. 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  examine  the 
nature  of  wartime  censorship  in  the  United 
States,  together  with  its  impact  upon  those 
civil  liberties  inherent  in  a  democratic  form 
of  government.  A  study  of  the  basic  reasons 
for,  and  the  degree  and  extent  of  censorship 
both  official  and  unofficial  during  the  present 
struggle  and  during  former  wars.  Emphasis 
is  placed  upon  the  constitutional  aspects  of 
censorship  and  upon  the  danger  of  retaining 
such  restrictive  measures  after  the  war. 

IV.  Design  and  Typography  in  Dis- 
seminating Information.  (3)  First 
5emester.     Mr.  Mortimer. 

A  course  to  help  writers  and  editors  and 
those  having  contact  with  the  printing  office 
to  plan  their  work  so  as  to  produce  a  more 
satisfactory  printing  result.  Printing  terms, 
manufacturing  processes;  layouts  and  dum- 
mies; copyfitting  and  preparation;  printing 
papers  and  their  use;  photo-engravings  and 
their  application;  type  faces  and  their  ap- 
plications; bindings  and  their  uses;  layouts 
for  covers,  title,  and  text  pages;  planning 
folders   and   miscellaneous   pieces. 

IV.  Graduate  Art  Laboratory.  (3) 
Each  semester.     Mr.  Watkins. 

Spoken  Language  Program 

I.  Spoken    Chinese,     (l^^)      Second 
semester.     Dr.  Chen. 
I.  Spoken  French.  (6)  First  semester. 
Mr.  Matthew. 

I.  Spoken  German.  (6)  Summer.  Dr. 
Ranshofen-Wertheimer. 
I.  Spoken   Korean.    (3)     Second   se- 
mester.    Mr.  Han. 


I.  Spoken  Portuguese.  (6)  Summer. 
Miss  Reno.  Second  semester.  Mr. 
Borchers. 

I.  Spoken  Spanish.  (6)  Summer  ses- 
sion. Mrs.  Dolores  Andujar  de  Um- 
bach.  First  and  second  semesters.  Mr. 
Puente-Duany. 

I.  Spoken  Russian.  (6)  Summer  and 
each  semester.     Dr.  Kantorovitz. 

II.  Spoken  German:  Advanced.^  (3) 
First  semester.     Dr.  John  P.  Umbach. 

II.  Spoken  Italian:  Advanced,^  (3) 
First  semester.     Mr.  Gowen. 

II.  Spoken  Russian  :  Advanced.^  (3) 
Summer  and  each  semester.  Dr.  Kan- 
torovitz. 

II.  Spoken  Spanish  :  Advanced.^  (3) 
First  semester.  Mrs.  Dolores  Andujar 
de  Umbach.  Second  semester.  Mr. 
Puente-Duany. 

II.  Spoken  Spanish  :  Advanced.-  (3) 
Second  semester.  Mrs.  Dolores  An- 
dujar de  Umbach. 

Technical  Languages 

III.  Technical  French  (Social 
Science).  (3)  Each  semester.  Professor 
Correll. 

III.  Technical  German  (Social 
Science).  (3)  Each  semester.  Profes- 
sor Correll. 

Language  Conferences.  (1^-3) 
Each  semester.     Professor  Corell. 

III.  Social  Science  Spanish:  Tech- 
nical &  Conversational.  (3)  Second 
semester.     Mr.  Puente-Duany. 


GENERAL  STUDIES 

Basic  Surveys 

I.  Human  Living:  The  Social  Sci- 
ences.^   (3)   Each  semester.     Professor 


Marshall. 


A  perspective  on  the  social  sciences,  with 
particular  reference  to  sociology,  anthro- 
pology, political  science,  economics  and 
psychology.  The  objectives  are  (1)  that  of 
aiding  the  individual  to  understand  himself 
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and  his  world,  and  (2)  that  of  providing 
foundation  for  work  in  social  science  and  ad- 
ministration. Required  of  all  undergraduate 
students  who  plan  to  complete  the  Associate 
or  Bachelor  of  Science  degree.  It  should  be 
taken  early  in  the  program  of  study  to  serve 
as  a  background  for  other  courses.  Under- 
graduates with  60  semester  hours'  credit  may 
substitute  "Backgrounds  of  Social  Science 
and  Administration". 

I.  Human  Living:  The  Social  Sci- 
ences.^ (3)  Second  semester.  Pro- 
fessor Marshall. 

A  continuation  of  Human  Living:  The  Social 
Sciences.^ 

I.  Human  Living:  The  Biological 
Sciences.^  (3)  First  semester.  Dr. 
Bird. 

This  course  surveys  the  sciences  which  re- 
late to  the  study  of  man.  The  biological 
and  physiological  bases  are  emphasized. 
Subject  matter  includes  the  study  of  the 
evolutionary  process,  bodily  structure  and 
functioning,  individual  growth  and  develop- 
ment, and  the  activities  of  the  individual  in 
relation  to  his  environment.  The  aim  is 
to  assist  students  who  wish  to  gain  a  com- 
prehensive view  and  understanding  of  the 
science  of  human  nature  and  its  functioning 
in  the  world  in  which  we  live.  Moving 
pictures  and  demonstrations  supplement  the 
lecture  and  conference  work.  Field  trips  are 
made  to  clinics   and   exhibits. 

IV.  Processes  of  Human  Living. 
(6)    Full  year.     Professor  Marshall. 

An  advanced  study  of  the  processes  of  human 
living  considered  in  "Human  Living:  The 
Social  Sciences"  and  in  "Backgrounds  of 
Social  Science  and  Public  Affairs."  Guided 
by  his  individual  interests,  each  student  ex- 
amines one  or  more  of  these  processes  oper- 
ating in  contemporary  society.  These  in- 
dividual inquiries  are  integrated  by  the  class 
discussions.  Prerequisite,  one  of  the  courses 
mentioned   above. 


Psychology 

n.  General  Psychology.   (3)    Sum- 
mer and  each  semester.     Dr.  Bird. 
Introduction  to  the  field  of  psychology.     The 
psychological  makeup   of  the   individual.     A 
scientific  study  of   differences   in    ability,   in- 


telligence, emotions  and  personality.  Coa 
sideration  of  current  psychological  literatun 
and  new  applications  of  psychological  tech 
niques.    Appropriate  field  trips  are  arrange 

H.  Applied  Psychology.  (3)    Secon 
semester.     Dr.  Bird. 

A  comprehensive  survey  of  the  applicatioi 
of  psychology  in  the  field  of  human  rela- 
tions. Methods  of  motivating  human  beings, 
the  psychology  of  Improving  personality,  the 
effect  of  suggestion  on  behavior,  the  psy- 
chology of  morale,  mental  hygiene,  increas- 
ing human  efficlenc}',  psychology  of  personnel 
and  psychological  applications  in  the  pro- 
fessions. Prerequisite:  General  Psychology 
or  the  equivalent. 

IV.  Psychology  and  Administra- 
tion.  (3)    Summer  session.     Dr.  Bird. 

A  study  of  modern  administrative  manage- 
ment in  terms  of  fundamental  psychological 
principles.  The  place,  significance,  and 
understanding  of  individual  abilities,  emo- 
tions. Intelligence,  motives,  imagination,  and 
personality  will  be  discussed  and  Illustrated 
from  current  psychological  and  administra- 
tive literature. 

IV.  Social  Psychology,  (3)  Second 
semester.     Dr.  Likert. 

A  general  orientation  In  the  field  of  social 
psychology  with  particular  attention  to  recent 
research  on  attitudes  and  the  dynamics  of 
motivation.  Consideration  is  given  to  under- 
standing the  forces  which  Influence  the  be- 
havior of  individuals  and  groups.  Prerequi- 
site:  An    introductory   course    in    psychology. 

History 

II.  Rise  of  the  United  States  as  a 
World  Power.  (3)  First  semester. 
Professor  Hunter. 

A  survey  of  the  development  of  the  United 
States  In  its  relation  to  the  course  of  world 
politics  from  the  end  of  the  18th  century  to 
the  present  with  emphasis  on  the  period 
since  1898,  and  with  particular  attention  to 
the  economic  and  social  bases  of  our  foreign 
policy. 

II.  Historical  Background  of  Con- 
temporary American  Problems.  (3) 
Second  semester.      Professor   Hunter. 
For    students   with    a    limited    knowledge   of 
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American  history  who  desire  a  better  under- 
standing of  the  historical  foundations  of 
present  day  problems,  political,  social  and 
economic.  Such  issues  as  the  farm  problem; 
labor  organization,  growth  and  regulation 
of  big  business;  social  security;  and  race 
conflict  are  considered.  Focus  of  interest 
is  upon  the  current  situation. 

IV.  Economic  History,  1500  to 
1800.^  (3)  First  semester.  Professor 
Correll. 

Emergence  of  national  economies  and  spread 
of  power  politics  since  about  1500.  State- 
administrative  and  mercantilistic  systems. 
Role  of  national  units  in  the  technics  and 
economics  of  Western  Civilization.  First 
semester  topics:  Spanish,  Portuguese,  French 
developments  and  Italian  city-state   patterns. 

IV.  Politico-Economic  History  of 
Modern  Europe.  (3)  Second  semester. 
Professor   Correll. 

Introductory  review  of  Economic  History, 
1500-1800.  Problems  of  state-formation  and 
economic  expansion:  power  politics  within 
and  without  the  "Holy  Roman  Empire." 
Growth  of  English  national  economic  unity. 
Decline  of  Spanish  dominance.  Growth  of 
Dutch  independence,  entrepot  markets, 
colonial  activities.  French  and  British  ex- 
pansionism. Policies  of  systems  of  Camera- 
ism  and  Mercantilism.  Setting  of  the  stage 
of  modern  nationalism. 

IV.  The     Humanistic     Tradition: 

The  Intellectual  History  of  the 

Western    World    Since    the    13th 

Century.    (3)     Second  semester.     Dr. 

Douglass. 

A  study  of  the  development  of  the   freedom 


of  the  human  spirit.  Civilization  in  the  13th 
century;  the  Church;  feudalism;  concep- 
tions of  human  nature.  The  Revival  of 
Learning;  personality  types  and  values  of 
the  Renaissance.  The  commercial  revolu- 
tion and  consumers'  civilization.  The  in- 
dustrial revolution;  spread  of  social  renais- 
sance; evolution,  utilitarianism  and  socialism. 
Science  and  technology.  Thought  movements 
in  the  19th  century.  Modern  ethics  from 
Giordano  Bruno,  with  consideration  of 
ethical  issues  in  contemporary  thought. 
Study  of  intellectual,  literary,  and  scientific 
movements  with  emphasis  upon  historical, 
technological,  and  scientific  configurations. 
The  implications  of  modern  science  with 
reference  to  physics,  biology,  psychology',  the 
social  sciences,  education,  linguistics,  litera- 
ture, religion,  and  democracy.  An  examina- 
tion of  the  dehumanizing,  secularizing,  and 
depersonalizing  trends  since  Copernicus  and 
of  the  efforts  of  man  to  establish  for  him- 
self a  new  status  and  moral  dignitj'.  Pre- 
requisite: Graduate  status  or  permission  of 
the  undergraduate  dean. 

V.  History  of  the  United  States. 
(3)    First  semester.     Professor  Hunter. 

Attention  is  fixed  upon  selected  topics  in  the 
social  history  of  the  United  States  in  the  19th 
and  20th  centuries,  with  emphasis  upon  the 
more  recent  historical  developments  in  the 
areas  dealt  with.  Lectures,  reports,  and  dis- 
cussion. 

VI.  Thesis  Seminar  in  Economic 
History.  (3)  Each  semester.  Profes- 
sor Correll. 

VI.  Thesis  Seminar  in  American 
Social  History.  (3)  First  semester. 
Professor  Hunter. 
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GENERAL  REGULATIONS 


REGISTRATION 

Class  registrations  will  be  accepted  after  the  following  dates :  For  the  fall  semester, 
September  1,  1944;  for  the  spring  semester,  January  1,  1945;  and  for  the  summer 
session,  June  1,  1945.  The  offices  of  the  Registrar  and  Bursar  are  open  from  9:30 
a.  m.  until  8 :00  p.  m.,  Mondays  through  Fridays  except  Thanksgiving  and  Christmas 
days. 

Complete  information  concerning  requirements  for  admission  to  the  Graduate 
Division  will  be  found  on  page  41.  Complete  information  concerning  requirements 
for  admission  to  the  Undergraduate  Division  will  be  found  on  page  56.  The  general 
procedure  for  students  desiring  to  register  in  either  Division  is  as  follows: 

1.  Application  blanks  for  admission  may        at  the  close  of  each  course  offered  in  the 

School. 

Grades  in  courses  are  given  and  re- 
corded as  follows:  A,  excellent;  B,  good; 
C,  fair ;  D,  poor ;  F,  failure ;  I,  incom- 
plete ;  Wd,  officially  withdrawn ;  and 
Abs,  unofficially  withdrawn.  C  is  the 
lowest  passing  grade  for  a  graduate  stu- 
dent, but  he  must  maintain  at  least  a  B 
average  in  order  to  continue  his  candi- 
dacy for  an  M.A.  degree,  and  better 
than  a  B  average  for  the  Ph.D.  degree. 

A  grade  of  "Incomplete"  will  be  as- 
signed only  to  a  student  who  has  made 
arrangements  with  the  instructor  before 
the  grades  are  reported  to  the  Registrar 
to  complete  the  course  within  the  period 
prescribed  below.  Students  who  with- 
draw unofficially  without  notice  to  the 
registrar  or  who  fail  to  appear  for  the 
final  examination  without  being  excused 
by  the  instructor  will  receive  a  mark  of 
Abs.  In  sucH  cases  the  course  cannot  be 
completed  for  credit. 

A  mark  of  "Incomplete"  obtained  dur- 
ing the  first  semester  of  any  academic 
year  must  be  removed  before  April  first. 
A  mark  of  "Incomplete"  obtained  dur- 
ing the  second  semester  must  be  removed 
before  October  first.  A  mark  of  "In- 
complete" obtained  during  the  summer 
session  must  be  removed  before  Novem- 
ber first.  In  case  all  work  is  not  com- 
pleted   before    the    prescribed    date,    the 


be  obtained  from  the  Registrar's  office. 
A  complete  transcript  of  previous  college 
credit  (and  a  certification  of  secondary 
school  record  for  students  with  less  than 
thirty  semester  hours  of  advanced  credit) 
should  be  provided  as  soon  as  possible. 
No  student  may  be  registered  for  credit 
until  the  Registrar  has  received  all  offi- 
cial transcripts,  although  provisional 
registration  is  allowable  for  students 
whose  transcripts  are  necessarily  delayed. 
All  students  will  be  promptly  advised 
concerning  admission  status. 

2.  Although  applications  for  admission 
may  be  made  by  mail,  all  students  must 
come  in  person  to  the  office  of  the  Reg- 
istrar to  enroll  for  courses. 

3.  Students  who  desire  to  take  courses 
leading  to  a  degree  should  consult  with 
the  Dean  of  the  Division  in  which  the 
degree  is  given,  and  with  the  chairman 
of  the  Department  concerned. 

4.  Students  may  not  attend  classes  until 
all  registration  forms  have  been  com- 
pleted and  filed  and  financial  arrange- 
ments for  tuition  have  been  made. 

5.  Students  who  desire  credit  must  be 
in  attendance  by  the  second  meeting  of 
any  class. 

Course  Examinations  and 
Grades 


A  written  examination  usually  is  given 
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mark  of  "Incomplete"  will  remain  per- 
manently on  the  record. 

All  grades  are  mailed  to  students  as 
soon  as  they  are  received  from  instructors. 

Student  Load 

The  usual  load  for  a  full-time  student 
is  fifteen  hours  a  semester.  Part-time 
graduate  students  are  limited  to  six  hours 
in  the  case  of  students  registering  for  the 
first  time.  Graduate  students  who  have 
records  of  B  plus  or  higher  may  carry 
additional  hours  if  permission  is  granted 
by  the  Standing  Committee,  but  no  stu- 
dent, graduate  or  undergraduate,  who 
holds  a  full-time  position  may  register 
for  more  than  nine  hours  a  semester. 


Time  of  Class  Meetings 

Classes  are  held  during  the  evening 
hours  in  order  that  employed  students 
may  continue  their  academic  training. 
This  arrangement  permits  full-time  stu- 
dents to  do  uninterrupted  research  dur- 
ing the  day  and  enables  them  to  take 
advantage  of  the  resources  for  special 
study  and  research  available  in  Wash- 
ington. 

Transcripts 

Each  student  is  entitled  to  one  tran- 
script of  his  record  without  charge. 
Transcripts  will  not  be  issued  unless  all 
financial  obligations  to  the  University 
have  been  paid  in  full. 


FINANCIAL  REGULATIONS 

Fees  suspended    and    may   not   attend    classes 

All  accounts  are  payable  at  the  office  ^"^'^  ^^^^  have  paid  all  accrued  install- 

of  the  Bursar,  1901  F  Street.    Registra-  "^^"^^  P^^^  ^  remstatement  fee  of  $2,  and 

tion  is  not  complete  until  all  charges  are  ^^ve    been    officially    reinstated.      The 

paid  or  contracted  for,  as  provided  below.  schedule  of  fees  follows : 

Tuition    for    each    semester    and    the  Tuition,  each  semester  hour: 

summer  session  is  due  and  payable  in  ad-  bourses  numbered  I  and  II  $  8.00 

vance  at  the  time  of  registration.    There  ^^^^^^^  numbered  III  and 

IS  no  additional  registration  fee,  but  on  ,                                                mnn 

,              r  .i.1                   ■  above    10.00 

payment  in  advance  of  $1   as  a  service  a     ,•          /    •  •        s                       r. /^A^ 

L                  ,                                    f  Auditors   (visitors)    8.00 

charge,   students  may   arrange   for   pav-  t               •         •       r                        -^  /-vr* 

^      f  ^  •^-        •      •    ^  11        ^          c':  l^ate  registration  fee J. 00 

ment  of  tuition   in  installments  as  lol-  r»  • 

1            £       ^u     c    ^             ^                ^i,-  J  Reinstatement  fee 2.00 

lows:   for   the   nrst   semester — one-third 

at  the  time  of  registration,  one-third  on  Service  charge  on  deferred 

November  second,  and  one-third  on  De-  payments     1.00 

cember  fourth;  for  the  second  semester  Dissertation  supervision  fee 

— one-third  at  the  time  of  registration,  ^oi"  the  Ph.D 60.00 

one-third  on  March  second,  and  one-third  Graduation  fee  for  A.  Adm. 

on  April  second  ;  for  the  summer  session  and  B.S 10.00 

— fourteen-week  courses,  one-half  at  the  Graduation  fee  for  M.A.  or 

time  of  registration  and  one-half  on  July  Ph.D 15.00 

second.  Tuition  payments  for  seven-week  Binding  of  thesis.    $6.00  to  $10.00 

courses  in  the  summer  session  may  not  be 

deferred.      Students   who   fail   to   make  Students  who  have  received  a  doctor's 

installment  payments  by  the  tenth  of  the  degree  from  The  American   University 

month   in  which   they  are  due,  will   be  may   visit    courses   without    charge   and 
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may  take  additional  courses  for  credit  at 
one-half  the  regular  tuition  rates. 

Clergymen  in  active  service  are  granted 
a  credit  of  tvi^enty  per  cent  on  tuition  for 
each  semester. 

Members  of  the  faculty  of  other  uni- 
versities in  and  near  Washington  main- 
taining graduate  work  leading  to  the 
doctorate  are  allow^ed  tuition  at  half 
rate,  provided  this  university  extends 
reciprocal  privileges  to  The  American 
University. 

Withdrawals   and  Refunds 

Applications  for  withdrawal  or  for 
changes  in  schedule  must  be  made  in 
writing  to  the  Registrar  on  blanks  pro- 
vided for  that  purpose.  Students  who 
wish  to  withdraw  from  a  course  must 
notify  the  Registrar  immediately.  Noti- 
fication to  an  instructor  or  absence  from 
classes  over  a  prolonged  period  is  not  an 
acceptable  notice. 

Students  who  officially  withdraw  from 
classes  during  either  semester  or  the  sum- 
mer session  before  the  end  of  the  first  full 
week  of  classes  will  receive  a  refund  of  all 
tuition  except  a  $5  registration  fee.  Fi- 
nancial adjustments  in  the  case  of  sub- 
sequent withdrawals  will  be  made  as 
follows : 

First  Semester:  Withdrawals  dated  on 
or  before  November  tenth,  cancellation 
of  the  second  and  third  installments  or 
a  refund  of  two-thirds  of  the  tuition  if 


paid  in  full;  withdrawals  dated  on  or 
before  December  tenth,  cancellation  of 
the  third  installment,  or  a  refund  of 
one-third  of  the  tuition  if  paid  in  full. 
No  refunds  or  rebates  will  be  allowed 
on  withdrawals  dated  subsequent  to 
December  tenth. 

Second  Semester:  Withdrawals  dated 
on  or  before  March  tenth,  cancella- 
tion of  the  second  and  third  install- 
ments or  a  refund  of  two-thirds  of  the 
tuition  if  paid  in  full;  withdrawals 
dated  on  or  before  April  tenth,  can- 
cellation of  the  third  installment  or  a 
refund  of  one-third  of  the  tuition  if 
paid  in  full.  No  refunds  or  rebates 
will  be  allowed  on  withdrawals  dated 
subsequent  to  April  tenth. 

Summer  Session:  Withdrawal  from 
fourteen-week  classes  dated  before  July 
tenth,  cancellation  of  the  one-half  in- 
stallment or  a  refund  of  one-half  the 
tuition  if  paid  in  full.  No  refunds  will 
be  made  for  withdrawals  from  seven- 
week  classes  scheduled  for  either  half 
of  the  summer  session. 

In  no  case  will  any  part  of  the  initial 
installment  of  tuition  be  refunded,  and 
in  no  case  will  tuition  be  reduced  or  re- 
funded because  of  non-attendance  at 
classes. 

No  permission  to  withdraw^  and  no 
transcript  of  work  done  will  be  given  a 
student  who  does  not  have  a  clear  finan- 
cial record. 
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THE  GRADUATE  DIVISION 


ADMISSION 


DEGREE  STUDENTS.  Admission  to 
full  standing  in  the  Graduate  Division 
of  the  School  of  Social  Sciences  and  Pub- 
lic Affairs  is  granted  only  to  holders  of 
bachelor's  degrees  from  accredited  col- 
leges and  scientific  schools.  An  official 
itemized  transcript  of  the  undergraduate 
record  should  be  sent  to  the  Registrar  as 
early  as  possible  before  the  registration 
period.  If  the  undergraduate  record 
shows  scholarship  deficiencies,  supporting 
documents  indicating  ability  to  under- 
take graduate  study  should  be  submitted. 
In  such  cases  professional  experience  rec- 
ords and  the  profile  of  the  Graduate 
Record  Examination  are  especially  use- 
ful, and  may  be  required.  Information 
concerning  this  Examination  can  be  ob- 
tained from  the  Graduate  Dean,  or  the 
Graduate  Record  Examination,  437  West 
59th  Street,  New  York  City. 

A  candidate  for  a  higher  degree  at  an- 
other graduate  school  may  be  admitted  to 
full  graduate  standing  upon  certification 
of  candidacy  by  the  dean  or  registrar  of 
that  school.  An  itemized  transcript  will 
not  be  required  if  credit  for  courses  taken 
in  the  Graduate  Division  are  to  be  trans- 
ferred only  to  the  original  graduate 
school.     In   all   other  cases,  the  official 


itemized  transcripts  of  academic  work 
previously  undertaken  must  be  submitted. 

NON-DEGREE  STUDENTS.  Grad- 
uate students  who  do  not  expect  to  carry 
on  systematic  study  toward  a  higher  de- 
gree may  be  admitted  to  graduate  stand- 
ing for  the  purpose  of  pursuing  general 
or  specialized  course  work.  They  will 
be  admitted  to  full  graduate  standing 
only  if  the  transcripts  of  their  academic 
record  warrant  it. 

AUDITORS.  Permission  to  register 
for  some  classes  as  an  auditor  (or  visitor) 
without  credit  is  given  to  a  limited  num- 
ber of  persons.  One  who  registers  as  a 
visitor  can  be  given  only  a  statement  of 
registration  without  evaluation  of  work 
completed  in  the  course.  An  auditor  may 
change  his  status  to  that  of  a  student 
registered  for  credit  up  to  October  20th 
during  the  first  semester,  and  up  to 
March  2nd  during  the  second  semester ; 
but  he  must  first  show,  by  filing  with 
the  Registrar  an  official  itemized  tran- 
script, that  he  has  graduated  from  an  ac- 
credited college  or  scientific  school ;  he 
may  be  required  to  submit  such  other 
credentials  as  may  be  necessary  to  estab- 
lish graduate  standing. 


DEGREES 


The  Graduate  Division  provides  ad- 
vanced work  leading  to  the  degrees  of 
Master  of  Arts  and  Doctor  of  Philosophy 
in  Economics,  History,  International  Ad- 


ministration, Political  Science,  Public 
Administration,  and  Social  Economy.  In 
the  field  of  Statistics  only  the  Master  of 
Arts  degree  is  offered. 
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DEGREE  OF  MASTER  OF  ARTS  * 


CANDIDACY.  A  graduate  student  in 
full  standing  is  advanced  to  candidacy 
for  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  if  the 
following  requirements  have  been  met : 

1.  Ordinarily  he  must  have  completed 
as  an  undergraduate  at  least  24  semester 
hours  of  B  average  in  the  field  in  which 
he  expects  to  take  his  degree,  or  in  other 
satisfactory  supporting  courses.  Work 
which  falls  outside  the  undergraduate  de- 
partment corresponding  to  the  depart- 
ment or  field  in  which  the  student  pro- 
poses to  carry  on  graduate  work  may  be 
accepted  within  the  24-hour  minimum 
only  if  the  Dean  of  the  Graduate  Divi- 
sion and  the  departmental  chairman  de- 
cide that  the  work  provides  an  appropri- 
ate foundation  for  the  program  which  he 
proposes  to  follow. 

2.  If  his  undergraduate  program  has 
been  deficient  in  courses  relating  to  the 
special  field  in  which  he  plans  to  become 
a  candidate,  he  will  be  expected  to  have 
made  up  the  deficiency,  either  by  further 
study  elsewhere  or  in  basic  courses  at 
The  American  University. 

3.  When  advancement  to  candidacy  is 
deferred  on  account  of  deficiencies  in  a 
student's  undergraduate  background,  he 
is  ordinarily  expected  to  establish  a  favor- 
able record,  an  average  of  B  or  better, 
in  at  least  four  courses  undertaken  in 
the  Graduate  Division,  before  raising  the 
question  of  candidacy.  He  may  be  re- 
quired to  take  the  Graduate  Record 
Examination  in  order  to  demonstrate  an 
adequate  preparation  for  candidacy. 

The  candidate  is  expected  to  maintain  a 
B  average  in  graduate  studies.  Candi- 
dacy is  discontinued  when  the  grade  av- 
erage falls  below  B. 


*Note:  Special  additional  requirements  for 
this  degree  in  the  field  of  social  science  and 
creative  art  are  stated  in  printed  regulations 
obtainable  in  the  Registrar's  office. 


REQUIREMENTS.  Every  candidate 
for  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  must 
meet  the  following  general  requirements 
for  graduation  before  the  degree  can  be 
awarded.  For  the  specific  departmental 
requirements  for  comprehensive  exami- 
nations, see  the  appropriate  headings  in 
the  succeeding  pages. 

1.  Courses  ix  Residence.  At  least  30 
semester  hours  of  graduate  work  must 
be  completed  in  residence  at  The  Ameri- 
can University.  No  part  of  this  30- 
hour  requirement  may  be  transferred 
from  another  university.  All  graduate 
work  completed  must  average  at  least  a 
grade  of  B.  Of  the  30  hours  required, 
not  more  than  6  hours  may  be  taken  as 
credit  for  the  thesis,  and  not  more  than 
6  hours  may  be  taken  in  non-thesis  re- 
search projects.  The  entire  program 
must  be  worked  out  with  and  approved 
by  the  chairman  of  the  department  in 
which  the  candidate  is  taking  his  degree. 

2.  Tools  of  Research.  The  candidate 
must  satisfy  such  requirements  in  the 
tools  of  research  as  may  be  deemed  essen- 
tial to  his  program.  A  candidate  for  the 
degree  of  Master  of  Arts  is  ordinarily 
required  to  have  at  least  one  foreign  lan- 
guage, or  statistics,  or  accounting,  or 
mathematics.  The  chairman  of  the  de- 
partment, after  consultation  with  the  stu- 
dent, determines  which  of  these  research 
tools  will  be  required.  Certification  that 
the  requirement  has  been  met  is  made 
by  the  graduate  language  examiner,  the 
statistics  adviser,  the  adviser  in  account- 
ing, or  other  appropriate  examiner  ap- 
pointed by  the  University. 

(a)  Language.  If  the  student  offers  a 
language  as  the  tool  of  research,  he 
should  take  a  qualifying  examination 
set  by  the  graduate  language  examiner 
as  soon  as  possible  after  his  registra- 
tion, preferably  at  one  of  the  dates  set 
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for  this  purpose  in  the  University 
calendar.  The  requirement  will  in- 
clude the  preparation  of  appropriate 
technical  vocabularies  and  critical  bib- 
liographies, as  well  as  a  reading  test. 
The  chairman  of  the  department,  after 
consultation  with  the  student,  deter- 
mines the  language  requirement. 
Whether  French,  German,  Portu- 
guese, Spanish,  or  some  other  language 
is  designated,  depends  upon  the  nature 
of  the  research  problem  to  be  under- 
taken. 

(b)  Statistics.  If  the  candidate  ofifers 
statistics  as  a  tool  he  will  be  required 
to  demonstrate  a  knowledge  of  the 
fundamentals  of  statistical  methods 
equivalent  in  scope  to  the  first  se- 
mester course  in  Uses  of  Statistical 
Methods  (IV)  at  The  American  Uni- 
versity. Successful  completion  (with 
a  grade  of  B  or  better)  of  one  semes- 
ter's work,  comparable  to  the  above- 
named  course,  at  another  institution 
may  be  offered  as  evidence  of  training 
in  fundamentals,  subject  to  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Statistics  Department. 
In  certain  approved  cases,  mature  ex- 
perience in  statistical  work  may  be 
offered  in  place  of  formal  training  as 
a  demonstration  of  competence.  In 
any  case  a  qualifying  examination  may 
be  required  by  the  statistics  adviser. 


(c)  Accounting.  If  a  candidate  offers 
accounting  as  a  tool  he  will  be  re- 
quired to  demonstrate  a  knowledge  of 
the  fundamentals  of  accounting  meth- 
ods equivalent  in  scope  to  a  basic  se- 
mester course  in  accounting  at  the 
graduate  (IV)  level  at  The  American 
University.  Successful  completion 
(with  a  grade  of  B  or  better)  of  such 
a  course  at  another  institution  may  be 
offered  as  evidence  of  training  in 
fundamentals,  subject  to  the  approval 
of  the  accounting  adviser.  In  certain 
cases,  mature  experience  in  accounting 
work  may  be  offered  in  place  of  formal 
training  as  a  demonstration  of  compe- 
tence. In  any  case  a  qualifying  exami- 
nation may  be  required  by  the  adviser 
in  accounting. 

3.  Comprehensive  Examinations. 
Not  earlier  than  the  final  semester  of  his 
completion  of  the  required  course  work, 
the  candidate  will  be  expected  to  pass 
written  comprehensive  examinations  cov- 
ering at  least  three  fields  approved  by 
the  departmental  chairman.  The  de- 
partmental requirements  for  comprehen- 
sive examinations  are  described  in  an- 
other part  of  this  bulletin. 

4.  Thesis.  The  candidate  must  present 
an  acceptable  thesis  and  defend  it  in  an 
oral  examination  covering  both  the  thesis 
and  its  relation  to  the  field  in  which  it 
lies. 


DEGREE  OF  DOCTOR  OF  PHILOSOPHY 


CANDIDACY.  Admission  to  full  grad- 
uate standing  does  not  necessarily  imply 
that  the  student  will  be  advanced  to  can- 
didacy for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Phi- 
losophy. In  order  to  prepare  for  candi- 
dacy it  is  essential  to  plan  the  course  of 
graduate  study  in  consultation  with  a  de- 
partmental chairman.  This  should  be 
done  immediately  after  admission  to  grad- 
uate standing.    Application  for  advance- 


ment to  candidacy  is  made  upon  a  special 
form  for  this  purpose  obtainable  at  the 
Registrar's  office.  Candidacy  will  be 
granted  only  on  the  basis  of  a  careful 
appraisal  of  the  student's  scholastic  and 
professional  record.  Such  appraisal  may 
include  qualifying  oral  or  written  exami- 
nation, and  in  some  cases  the  Graduate 
Record  Examination.  The  Standing 
Committee  of  the  Faculty  will  act  upon 
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the  application  only  after  the  following 
conditions  have  been  met  by  the  appli- 
cant: (a)  at  least  twelve  semester  hours 
of  graduate  study  in  residence  must  have 
been  completed  with  distinction,  i.e.  with 
an  average  grade  of  better  than  B ;  (b) 
certification  by  the  appropriate  examiners 
must  have  been  filed  with  the  Registrar 
showing  that  the  necessary  tools  of  re- 
search have  been  mastered;  (c)  a  list 
of  comprehensive  examination  fields  must 
have  been  recommended  by  the  depart- 
mental chairman.  Candidacy  is  discon- 
tinued when  the  grade  average  falls  be- 
low B. 

REQUIREMENTS.*  Every  candidate 
for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy 
must  meet  the  following  general  require- 
ments for  graduation  before  the  degree 
can  be  awarded.  For  specific  depart- 
mental requirements  for  the  comprehen- 
sive examinations,  see  the  appropriate 
headings  in  the  succeeding  pages. 

1.  Courses.  The  candidate  must  com- 
plete with  a  better  than  B  average  a 
minimum  of  72  semester  hours  of  gradu- 
ate work  in  addition  to  the  thesis.  In 
some  cases  more  than  72  hours  may  be  re- 
quired. At  least  60  semester  hours  of 
this  work  must  lie  within  the  areas  in 
which  the  student  plans  to  take  the  com- 
prehensive examinations.  No  more  than 
12  hours  may  be  taken  in  non-thesis  re- 
search projects.  The  entire  program 
must  be  worked  out  with  and  approved 
by  the  chairman  of  the  department  in 
which  the  candidate  is  taking  his  degree. 

2.  Residence.  He  must  complete  with 
a  better  than  B  average  at  least  30  se- 
mester hours  of  his  graduate  work  in 
residence  at  The  American  University. 
No  credit  will  be  given  for  work  on  the 


*Note:  The  requirements  for  the  degree 
of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  are  qualitative  as 
well  as  quantitative,  and  no  definite  state- 
ment of  the  time  necessary  for  earning  the 
degree  can  be   made. 


doctoral  thesis  in  connection  with  the 
fulfillment  of  the  residence  or  course 
hour  requirements. 

3.  Tools  of  Research.  He  must  be 
able  to  read  French  and  German  litera- 
ture in  his  field.  The  candidate  may 
petition  the  Standing  Committee  of  the 
Faculty  to  substitute  other  languages 
where  such  languages  are  related  to  his 
special  program  and  where  such  a  sub- 
stitution is  recommended  by  the  chair- 
man of  the  field  in  which  the  candidate 
is  working,  and  by  the  chairman  of  the 
candidate's  thesis  committee.  The  lan- 
guage examination  will  include  a  reading 
knowledge,  and  the  preparation  of  ap- 
propriate technical  vocabularies  and  crit- 
ical bibliographies. 

When  either  statistics  or  accounting  is 
required  as  an  additional  tool  of  research 
the  candidate  must  have  completed  satis- 
factorily at  some  accredited  university  or 
must  complete  at  The  American  Univer- 
sity an  appropriate  3^ear  course  in  the  field, 
and  he  must  give  satisfactory  evidence 
of  competence  in  the  handling  of  statis- 
tics or  accounting  in  at  least  one  special- 
ized field.  The  statistics  or  accounting 
adviser  makes  the  necessary  certification 
that  this  requirement  has  been  met.  A 
special  form  for  this  purpose  is  available 
at  the   Registrar's  office. 

4.  COMPREHENSI\'E  EXAMINATIONS. 

The  candidate  must  pass  a  series  of  writ- 
ten comprehensive  examinations  in  at 
least  six  broad  fields  of  study  and  achieve 
distinction  in  one  or  more  of  them.  The 
scope  of  these  examinations  is  described 
hereafter  under  the  requirements  for 
comprehensive  examinations  for  each  de- 
partment. 

5.  Thesis.  The  thesis  is  expected  to  em- 
body the  results  of  original  and  inde- 
pendent research,  to  give  evidence  of 
sound  scholarship,  and  constitute  a  defi- 
nite contribution  to  knowledge.    Regula- 
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tions  governing  the  thesis  are  given  else- 
where in  this  bulletin. 

6.  Final  Oral  Examination.  The 
oral  examination  deals  primarily  with 
the  thesis,  and  also  with  its  relation  to 
the  general  field  of  study  in  which  the 
thesis  subject  lies.      Results  of   the   ex- 


amination must  be  certified  in  writing 
by  an  examining  committee  of  at  least 
five  persons,  not  less  than  three  of  whom 
were  readers  of  the  entire  thesis.  The 
members  of  this  committee  are  appointed 
by  the  Standing  Committee  of  the  Fac- 
ulty. 


THE  COMPREHENSIVE  EXAMINATIONS 


FIELDS.  The  written  comprehensive 
examinations  for  higher  degrees  are  de- 
signed to  test  the  breadth  and  depth  of 
the  candidate's  knowledge  of  several 
broad  fields  including  the  general  area 
in  which  he  expects  to  do  specialized 
research  for  the  thesis.  The  selection  of 
these  fields  should  be  made  only  after 
careful  consultation  with  the  depart- 
mental chairman  whose  signature  is  nec- 
essary on  the  form  of  application  for  the 
comprehensive  examinations.  The  com- 
prehensive examination  fields  for  a  can- 
didate for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Phi- 
losophy must  be  approved  by  the  Stand- 
ing Committee  of  the  Faculty.  For  the 
degree  of  Master  of  Arts  the  approval 
of  the  departmental  chairman  is  sufficient. 

PREPARATION.  The  comprehensive 
examinations  are  not  based  upon  the 
work  of  courses  and  seminars  alone ;  the 
candidate  is  expected  to  show  a  mature 
grasp  of  the  subject  matter  of  all  the 
fields  covered  and  a  wide  acquaintance 
with  the  scientific  literature  of  these 
fields. 

ELIGIBILITY.  Comprehensive  exam- 
inations may  not  be  taken  earlier  than 
the  final  semester  during  which  the  re- 
quired course  work  is  being  completed. 
All  course  hour  requirements  (but  not 
necessarily  the  thesis  requirement)  must 
have  been  met,  or  must  be  in  the  process 
of  completion,  in  the  semester  in  which 
the  examinations  are  taken.  All  courses 
taken  in  residence  must  have  been  com- 


pleted with  at  least  an  average  grade  of 
B  in  the  case  of  candidates  for  the  de- 
gree of  Master  of  Arts,  and  with  a  better 
than  B  average  in  the  case  of  candidates 
for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy. 

EXAMINATION  PERIODS  occur 
only  in  the  spring  and  the  fall,  on  the 
days  announced  in  the  University  calen- 
dar. All  the  examinations  must  be  taken 
during  the  same  examination  period. 
Examinations  are  ordinarily  held  in  the 
morning  hours.  The  candidate  will  be 
notified  by  letter  as  to  the  dates  on  which 
his  examinations  fall. 

APPLICATIONS  for  admission  to  the 
examinations  must  be  miade  upon  a  form 
available  at  the  Registrar's  office.  This 
form  requires  the  signature  of  the  stu- 
dent and  the  departmental  chairman,  and 
on  it  there  must  be  listed  the  correct  titles 
of  the  fields  in  which  the  candidate  pro- 
poses to  be  examined.  Application  for 
examinations  held  in  the  spring  must  be 
filed  with  the  Registrar  not  later  than 
February  1,  and  for  those  held  in  the 
fall  not  later  than  July  15.  When  appli- 
cation has  been  made,  and  the  applicant 
then  finds  it  necessary  to  postpone  his 
appearance  for  the  examinations  until  a 
later  time,  he  should  immediately  in- 
form the  Dean  of  the  Graduate  Division, 
indicating  the  time  when  he  will  prob- 
ably appear.  The  Faculty  reserves  the 
right  to  exclude  from  the  examinations 
a  candidate  who  has  not  given  due  notice 
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on  the  above-mentioned  dates  of  his  in- 
tention to  appear. 

EXAMINATION  RESULTS.  A  can- 
didate for  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts 
must  pass  satisfactorily  in  all  fields  in 
which  he  is  examined  in  order  to  pass 
the  comprehensive  examinations  as  a 
whole.  A  candidate  for  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Philosophy  must  not  only  pass 
satisfactorily  in  all  fields,  but  must  also 
achieve  the  mark  of  distinction  in  at  least 


one  field.  Oral  examinations  may  be  re- 
quired in  addition  to  written  papers  in 
one  or  more  of  the  comprehensive  exami- 
nation fields,  at  the  discretion  of  the 
department. 

If  a  candidate  for  a  graduate  degree 
fails  to  pass  the  comprehensive  examina- 
tions, the  Standing  Committee  of  the 
Faculty  may  permit  a  second  examina- 
tion. Comprehensive  examinations  may 
not  be  repeated  after  a  second  failure. 


DEPARTMENTAL  REQUIREMENTS  FOR  THE 
COMPREHENSIVE  EXAMINATIONS 


Department  of  Economics 
The  graduate  program  in  Economics 
is  designed  to  serve  ( 1 )  those  who,  enter- 
ing with  a  broad  background,  wish  to 
specialize  heavily  in  economics,  and  also 
(2)  those  who,  on  the  basis  of  consider- 
able competence  in  economics,  wish  to 
explore  the  borderlands  between  eco- 
nomics and  other  fields. 

In  keeping  with  this  policy,  the  range 
of  fields  in  which  comprehensive  exami- 
nations may  be  taken  is  wide.  In  each 
individual's  case,  programs  are  to  be 
worked  out  carefully  in  advance  so  as 
to  insure  both  breadth  and  depth  of  train- 
ing. There  is  given  below-  a  general 
framework  of  comprehensive  examina- 
tions in  Economics,  in  Economic  History, 
and  in  Agricultural  Economics  and  Na- 
tional Resources. 


I.E 


conomics 


Master  of  Arts — For  the  degree  of  Mas- 
ter of  Arts,  at  least  three  fields  must  be 
offered.  One  field  is  to  be  either  eco- 
nomic theory  or  the  history  of  economic 
thought.  The  other  two  are  ordinarily 
selected  from  the  subjects  listed  in,  {b) , 
(c),  or  (d)  below  under  the  require- 
ments for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Phi- 
losophy. 


Doctor  of  Philosophy — For  the  degree 
of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  comprehensive 
examinations  will  be  taken  in  the  fol- 
lowing four  fields:* 

(a)  Economic  Thought  in  (1)  its  his- 
torical and  (2)  its  contemporary  aspects, 

(b)  Economic  History  with  emphasis 
upon  the  evolution  of  significant  con- 
temporary institutions. 

(c)  A  mature  understanding  of  the  op- 
erations of  the  current  economic  organi- 
zation. This  requirement  will  be  tested 
(a)  by  appraisal  of  the  candidate's  entire 
training  and  experience,  and  (b)  by  com- 
prehensive examinations  in  at  least  three 
of  the  following  subfields,  selected  with 
a  view  to  a  proper  diversification  of  in- 
terests: Labor  Economics;  Money  and 
Banking;  Income  and  Consumption; 
Transportation  and  Communication ; 
Marketing;  Public  Utilities;  The  Cor- 
poration and  Corporation  Finance;  Hous- 
ing Economics ;  Public  Finance  and  Fis- 
cal Administration;  International  Eco- 
nomic Relations ;  Agricultural  Econom- 
ics; National  Resources;  Statistics. 


*  Note:  In  addition  to  the  foreign  language 
requirements  (see  page  44)  there  is  a  tool 
requirement  in  quantitative  methods,  Iwith 
emphasis   on   either   statistics   or   accounting. 
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{d)  The  interrelations  of  Economics 
with  some  significant  aspect  of  one  of  the 
following  fields:  Government;  Law; 
Technology;  Social  Welfare;  Philoso- 
phy and  Ethics;  Human  Biology  and 
Social  Psychology;  Geography. 

The  requirements,  as  stated,  constitute 
a  norm.  Careful  consideration  will  be 
given  to  suggestions  of  such  departures 
from  this  norm  as  will  emphasize  unity 
and  penetration  in  a  student's  program. 
For  example,  less  than  the  usually  re- 
quired grasp  of  quantitative  methods  may 
be  authorized  if  accompanied  by  mature 
familiarity  with  historical  method  and 
historiography,  or  with  social  psychology 
and  social  theory,  or  with  political  theory. 
In  Field  {c),  other  areas  than  the  ones 
listed  may  be  approved.  In  Field  {d) , 
some  other  appropriate  field  of  inter- 
relations may  be  offered. 

//.  Economic  History 

Fields  in  which  comprehensive  exami- 
nations will  be  taken : 

(a)  History  of  Economic  Thought; 
Contemporary  Economic  Thought. 

(Z>)    Economic  History. 

(f)  European  History  since  1500;  Eng- 
lish History;  American  History  since 
1787;  Latin-American  History;  Cana- 
dian History;  Far  Eastern  History;  In- 
tellectual History. 

(d)  Economic  Resources;  Statistics;  Po- 
litico-Economic Relations;  Religion  and 
Economics;  Social  Legislation;  Business 
Organization;  a  branch  of  economic  life 
historically  treated  (e.g.  Labor  Relations; 
Public  Finance,  etc.)  ;  or  other  fields  as 
listed  above  in  (d)  under  Economics 
comprehensive  examination  requirements. 

Master  of  Arts — From  (a)  either  "His- 
tory of  Economic  Thought"  or  "Con- 
temporary Economic  Thought" ;  from 
{b)   either  American  or  European  Eco- 
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nomic  History;  from  (c)  or  (d)  any 
one  of  the  fields  listed. 

Doctor  of  Philosophy — Both  parts  of 
(a)  ;  in  field  (b)  the  candidate  must 
present  "General  Economic  History," 
"European  Economic  History,"  and 
"American  Economic  History,"  but  must 
show  special  competence  in  one  of  these 
three  fields;  one  field  from  (c)  and  two 
fields  from   (d) . 

III.  Agricultural  Economics  and 
National  Resources 

A  program  has  been  arranged  to  serve 
those  who  have  graduated  with  honors 
from  agricultural,  forestry,  and  engineer- 
ing colleges,  as  well  as  those  who  enter 
with  the  ordinary  liberal  arts  back- 
ground. Because  of  this  diversity  of 
backgrounds  and  interests,  an  individual 
program  will  be  formulated  for  each  stu- 
dent. The  general  framework  of  such 
an  individual  program  is  given  below. 

Master  of  Arts — For  the  degree  of  Mas- 
ter of  Arts  the  comprehensive  examina- 
tions cover,  as  a  minimum,  one  field  from 
Group  (a),  as  stated  below  in  the  re- 
quirements for  the  Ph.D. ;  and  two  fields 
from  Group  {b). 

Doctor  of  Philosophy — For  the  degree 
of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  the  comprehen- 
sive examinations  cover,  as  a  minimum, 
the  following: 

{a)  One  field  chosen  from  Economic 
Theory,  History  of  Economic  Thought, 
Economic  History. 

{b)  Five  fields  chosen  from  Agricultural 
Economics,  Forest  Economics,  Mineral 
Economics,  Water  Resources,  Popula- 
tion, Power  Economics,  Economic  Ge- 
ography, Economic  Planning. 
{c)  Two  fields  chosen  from  Statistics, 
Economics  of  Consumption,  Agricultural 
Finance,    Transportation,    Labor    Rela- 


tions,  International  Economics,  Politico- 
Economic  Relations,  Marketing,  Eco- 
nomics of  Public  Works,  Public  Ad- 
ministration, Rural  Sociology,  Region- 
alism,  Public  Finance,   Population. 

(d)  One  additional  field  from  (a),  (b), 
or  (c),  above. 

Department  of  History 

For  the  M.A.  the  comprehensive  ex- 
amination w^ill  cover  one  of  the  three 
fields  in  group  (a),  one  field  from  group 
(e) ,  and  one  field  from  the  other  groups. 
For  the  Ph.D.  the  comprehensive  ex- 
amination w^ill  cover  tvv^o  fields  in  group 
(a),  and  at  least  one  field  from  each  of 
the  other  groups.  The  fields  offered  for 
the  M.A.  may  be  offered  (for  more  in- 
tensive examination)  as  fields  for  the 
Ph.D. 

(a)  A  survey  of  the  history  of  (1)  Eu- 
rope, (2)  the  United  States,  (3)  Latin 
America.  The  emphasis  will  be  placed 
upon  a  knovrledge  of  general  trends  and 
major  problems,  and  familiarity  wnth  the 
bibliography  and  historiography. 

(b)  Study  of  a  particular  nation  or  area, 
such  as  Russia,  the  Balkans,  the  north 
European  industrial  areas,  the  frontier, 
New  England. 

(c)  Study  of  a  special  period,  such  as 
the  United  States  since  1900,  the  Renais- 
sance, the  French  Revolution,  England 
in  the  18th  Century. 

(d)  Study  of  a  special  phase  of  a  na- 
tion or  area  or  period,  such  as  the  eco- 
nomic history  of  modern  Europe,  German 
nationalism,  modern  revolutions,  diplo- 
matic history  of  the  United  States,  re- 
gionalism in  the  United  States. 

(e)  Study  in  selected  fields  of  other 
social  sciences  (for  example,  economics, 
political  science,  sociology)  relevant  to 
the  student's  line  of  interest. 


Department  of  International 
Administration 

Candidates  for  the  degree  of  Master 
of  Arts  in  International  AfFairs  will  or- 
dinarily be  required  to  pass  a  compre- 
hensive examination  in  International 
Law  and  Procedure  and  two  other  ex- 
aminations in  fields  selected  from  (a) 
below.     Other  fields  are  optional. 

Candidates  for  the  degree  of  Doctor 
of  Philosophy  in  International  Affairs 
will  be  required  to  pass  comprehensive 
examinations  in  at  least  two  fields  in 
addition  to  those  listed  under  (a)  below, 

(a)  International  Law  and  Procedure, 
International  Relations  and  Organiza- 
tion, International  Relations  of  a  Special 
Area,  Constitutional  Law,  Diplomatic 
History. 

( b)  National  Government,  Compara- 
tive Government,  Social  Psychology,  Ge- 
ography, European  History  since  1500, 
Imperialism,  a  special  branch  or  branches 
of  International  law. 

Department  of  Political  Science 

Candidates  for  the  degree  of  Master 
of  Arts  in  Political  Science  will  ordina- 
rily be  required  to  pass  three  3-hour  writ- 
ten comprehensive  examinations.  One 
of  these  examinations  will  cover  the  gen- 
eral field  described  below  as  (a).  A 
second  examination  will  cover  a  selected 
aspect  of  (a).  A  third  examination  may 
be  chosen  from  any  one  of  (b),  (c),  (d), 
or  (^)  below. 

Candidates  for  the  degree  of  Doctor 
of  Philosophy  in  Political  Science  will 
be  required  to  pass  comprehensive  ex- 
aminations in  at  least  six  fields  at  the 
doctoral  level,  distributed  as  follows: 
two  in  (a),  one  covering  the  general  field 
of  governments  in  the  United  States, 
and  another  in  a  selected  aspect  of  this 
field;  one  of  the  fields  listed  in  (e)  ;  one 
in  (b)  or  in  (c)  ;  and  two  in  any  of  the 
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remaining  areas  indicated  below.  Not 
more  than  one  of  the  latter  options  may 
be  taken  from   (e). 

The  department  is  prepared  to  consider 
such  departures  from  these  requirements 
as  will  emphasize  unity  and  depth  in  a 
student's  program. 

(a)  Governments  in  the  United  States. 
This  field  includes  a  study  of  national, 
state,  regional,  municipal,  and  local  po- 
litical institutions  and  their  interrela- 
tions. An  understanding  of  these  politi- 
cal institutions  will  require  a  working 
knowledge  of  constitutional  arid  adminis- 
trative law  as  these  legal  forces  bear 
upon  governmental  processes.  Likewise 
there  must  be  an  understanding  of  the 
informal  controls  of  politics  and  admin- 
istration, such  as  public  opinion,  pressure 
groups,  and  political  parties. 

(b)  The  Evolution  of  Political  Institu- 
tions and  Theory.  The  candidate  should 
be  prepared  to  discuss  the  development 
of  political  thought  since  Plato  in  relation 
to  the  concurrent  evolution  of  social  and 
political  institutions.  Certain  writers, 
movements,  and  periods  may  be  selected 
for  emphasis. 

(c)  Comparative  Governments  and  Com- 
parative Administration.  The  candidate 
will  be  examined  as  to  an  approved  group 
of  countries  other  than  the  United  States, 
with  particular  reference  to  their  govern- 
mental institutions  and  processes  and  the 
way  in  which  these  governments  attempt 
to  cope  with  contemporary  political,  eco- 
nomic, and  social  situations. 

(d)  Public  Administration  in  the  United 
States.  The  candidate  should  under- 
stand the  basic  processes  of  administra- 
tion and  the  application  of  these  proc- 
esses within  the  governmental  units  and 
within  some  selected  field. 

(e)  Related  Fields,  For  the  candidate 
for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy 
one  related  field  will  be  required  and  one 


additional  is  recommended.  Options,  for 
examination  purposes,  may  be  made  from 
within  the  fields  listed :  International  Af- 
fairs; American  History;  European  His- 
tory ;  relationship  of  Government  to  some 
aspect  of  Economics;  relationship  of  Gov- 
ernment to  some  aspect  of  Social  Econ- 
omy; relationship  of  Government  to  Bi- 
ology and  Social  Psychology ;  relation- 
ship between  Government  and  Geogra- 
phy. 

Department  of  Public 
Administration 

Candidates  for  the  Master's  and  Doc- 
tor's degrees  in  Public  Administration 
must  register  for  the  one  semester  Re- 
search Seminar  in  Public  Administra- 
tion. Candidates  for  the  Doctor's  de- 
gree will  receive  no  credit  for  this  semi- 
nar. 

Candidates  for  the  degree  of  Doctor 
of  Philosophy  in  Public  Administration 
are  required,  in  addition  to  the  language 
requirements,  to  demonstrate  a  knowl- 
edge of  statistical  methods  equivalent  in 
scope  to  the  year  course  in  Use  of  Statis- 
tical Methods  at  The  American  Univer- 
sity, and  to  give  satisfactory  evidence  of 
competence  in  the  handling  of  statistics 
in  at  least  one  specialized  field. 

Candidates  for  both  degrees  are  re- 
quired to  demonstrate  their  ability  to  ap- 
ply the  principles  of  public  administration 
to  a  specific  area  or  activity.  This  re- 
quirement may  be  fulfilled  by  a  Avritten 
report  completed  in  connection  with  the 
seminar  in  Public  Administration  or  the 
course  in  Principles  of  Public  Adminis- 
tration, or  as  a  separate  non-credit  case 
study  or  research  paper.  The  written 
report  must  have  the  approval  of  two 
readers  and  must  then  be  filed  in  the 
office  of  the  Registrar. 

A  candidate  for  the  degree  of  Master 
of  Arts  in  Public  Administration  will 
take  comprehensive  examinations  as  out- 
lined below: 
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(a)  In  one  of  the  three  following  fields: 
National  Government ;  State  Govern- 
ment; Municipal  Government. 

(b)  In  two  of  the  following  fields:  Fi- 
nancial Administration ;  Organization 
and  Management ;  Public  Personnel 
Management;  Public  Relations. 

A  candidate  for  the  degree  of  Doctor 
of  Philosophy  in  Public  Administration 
must  pass  written  comprehensive  exami- 
nations in  the  sub-fields  listed  in  (a), 
(b),  and  (c)  below;  in  one  field  in  (d) 
and  one  in  (e). 

(a)  Governments  in  the  United  States. 
This  field  includes  a  study  of  national, 
state,  regional,  municipal,  and  local  po- 
litical institutions,  and  the  interrelation 
among  these  units  of  governance.  An 
understanding  of  these  political  institu- 
tions will  require  a  working  knowledge 
of  constitutional  and  administrative  law 
as  these  legal  forces  bear  upon  the  gov- 
ernmental processes.  Likewise  there 
must  be  an  understanding  of  the  informal 
controls  of  politics  and  administration 
such  as  public  opinion,  pressure  groups, 
and  political  parties  if  a  cogent  inter- 
pretation is  given  governmental  struc- 
tures and  administration. 

(b)  Public  Administration.  He  must 
offer  one  of  the  sub-fields  in  this  group 
for  distinction.  He  must  also  have  a 
familiarity  with  the  subject  matter  of 
two  remaining  sub-fields.  This  familiar- 
ity will  be  tested  by  means  of  a  three- 
hour  examination  in  each  sub-field.  The 
sub-fields  are :  Organization  and  Man- 
agement ;  Public  Personnel  Manage- 
ment ;  Financial  Administration ;  and 
Public  Relations  (including  Public  Opin- 
ion). 

(c)  Field  of  Application.  A  candidate 
must  take  a  comprehensive  examination 
or  otherwise  meet  the  requirement  re- 
lating to  the  application  of  public  ad- 
ministration   principles    to    a    particular 


field  such  as  the  fields  of  forestry,  agri- 
culture, archives  and  records  administra- 
tion, housing,  national  resources,  edu- 
cation, international  trade,  labor  rela- 
tions, money  and  banking,  social  security, 
and  transportation. 

(d)  Economic  Theory  or  Political  The- 
ory. 

(e)  Related  Fields.  American  History  ; 
European  History;  International  Rela- 
tions; Economic  Organization;  Compar- 
ative Government ;  Social  Economy ;  or 
some  other  approved  related  field. 

Department  of  Social  Economy 

For  the  M.A.  the  comprehensive  ex- 
aminations will  cover  a  general  field 
chosen  from  (a),  a  specialized  field 
chosen  from  (b),  and  a  second  field  in 
a  related  area  from  (b). 

For  the  Ph.D.  the  comprehensive  ex- 
amination will  cover  two  general  fields 
chosen  from  (a),  and  such  fields  chosen 
from  (b),  or  other  fields  approved  by 
the  Department,  as  will  provide  an  in- 
tegrated program  and  thorough  command 
of  the  student's  chosen  area. 

(a)  General  Fields:  Basic  grounding 
in  Social  Theory;  History  of  Social 
Thought;  Economic  Theory,  History  of 
Economic  Thought ;  Social  History ;  Eco- 
nomic History;  Sociology;  Cultural  An- 
thropology; Social  Psychology;  or  some 
approved  general  field  taken  from  Po- 
litical Science  or  Public  Administration. 

(b)  Other  Fields:  Population;  Social 
Security;  Labor  Market  Problems;  La- 
bor Legislation ;  Labor  Standards  and 
Movements;  Public  Health  and  Medical 
Care;  Housing;  Standards  of  Living; 
Community  Organization;  Economic  or 
Cultural  Groups. 

Department  of  Statistics 

Only  the  M.A.  degree  is  offered  in 
statistics.  Candidates  for  the  M.A.  de- 
gree will  be  required  to  have: 
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(a)  Satisfactorily  completed  a  minimum 
of  15  semester  hours  of  work  in  courses 
in  statistical  method  and  technique  in- 
cluding at  least  9  semester  hours  in 
courses  offered  at  The  American  Univer- 
sity; 

(b)  A  field  of  application  in  which  sta- 
tistical method  is  an  accepted  analytical 
procedure,  such  as  population,  social  se- 
curity, labor,  public  health,  public  ad- 
ministration, money  and  banking,  mar- 
keting, living  standards  and  costs. 

(c)  A  knowledge  of  the  basic  theory 
underlying  one  or  more  of  the  social  sci- 
ences. "Knowledge  of  basic  theory"  is 
defined  as  the  satisfactory  completion,  or 
equivalent,  of  the  introductory  graduate 
work  in  theory,  as  offered  by  the  several 
Departments  of  the  School  of  Social  Sci- 
ences and  Public  Affairs  at  The  Ameri- 
can University,  e.  g.,  economic  theory, 
and  may,  on  approval  of  the  Depart- 
ment, include  mathematical  theory. 

(d)  A  reading  knowledge  of  a  language ; 
on  approval  of  the  Department,  account- 
ing or  advanced  mathematics  may  be  sub- 
stituted. 

On  approval  by  the  Department  chair- 
man,  requirement    (b)    may  be  met   in 


conjunction  with  the  preparation  and 
defense  of  the  Master's  thesis. 

The  comprehensive  examinations  for 
the  M.A.  in  statistics  will  cover  three 
fields:  ( 1 )  an  examination  in  statistical 
method  and  technique;  (2)  a  field  of 
application  as  indicated  in  (b)  above; 
(3)  an  examination  in  basic  theory  in 
one  of  the  social  sciences  as  indicated  in 
(c)  above. 

Statistics  may  be  offered  as  one  of  the 
required  fields  in  comprehensive  exami- 
nations for  the  M.A.  and  Ph.D.  degrees 
in  a  number  of  departments.  When 
offered  as  a  field  for  the  M.A.  degree, 
the  requirement  will  consist  of  the  satis- 
factory completion  of  a  one-year  course 
in  statistics  equivalent  to  both  semesters 
of  the  course  on  the  use  of  Statistical 
Methods,  or  other  specialized  courses 
offered  by  The  American  University, 
plus  satisfactory  evidence  of  competence 
in  the  handling  of  statistics  in  at  least 
one  special  field.  For  the  Ph.D.  degree 
the  same  framework  of  requirement  is 
handled  at  a  more  advanced  level.  A 
written  examination  will  be  given  to  can- 
didates offering  statistics  as  a  field. 


THE  THESIS 


The  thesis  is  expected  to  demonstrate 
ability  to  carry  on  independent  research 
and  to  give  evidence  of  sound  scholar- 
ship. A  candidate  for  the  doctorate  will 
be  required  to  show  in  the  thesis  the 
power  to  make  an  original  contribution 
to  the  knowledge  of  his  field. 

A  thesis  topic  should  be  selected  as 
early  as  possible.  The  candidate  can 
then  more  effectively  equip  himself  with 
the  necessary  research  tools  (languages, 
statistics,  accounting,  mathematics,  etc.), 
plan  with  his  departmental  adviser  the 
appropriate  courses  and  seminars,  and  lay 


out  a  program  for  the  comprehensive 
examinations  that  is  related  to  his  major 
interests.  All  these  requirements  should 
be  made  parts  of  a  well  conceived  plan 
of  graduate  study.  The  topic  for  re- 
search should  be  selected  tentatively 
within  some  broad  area  of  the  candidate's 
primary  interest  (as,  for  example,  corpo- 
ration finance,  constitutional  law,  budg- 
etary administration,  social  security,  in- 
ternational administration,  etc.).  His 
own  background  and  ability  to  handle 
the  problem,  as  well  as  the  accessibility 
of    source   materials,    and    the   probable 
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value  of  the  study  as  an  original  contri- 
bution to  knowledge  in  the  field,  all  are 
factors  to  be  considered  in  selecting 
a  problem  to  be  developed  into  a  thesis. 

Procedure  for  Submitting  Statement  of 
Thesis  Topic.  Every  proposal  for  a  the- 
sis topic  is  reviewed  by  the  Standing 
Committee  of  the  Faculty.  The  proce- 
dure for  requesting  approval  of  the  pro- 
posed research  problem  is  as  follows : 

1.  A  typewritten  statement  of  the  pro- 
posed thesis  topic  is  prepared  after  con- 
ference with  some  member  of  the  Fac- 
ulty. This  statement  of  the  thesis  topic 
should  include  all  of  the  items  below: 

(a)  The  date;  candidate's  name;  the 
degree  for  which  he  is  a  candidate. 

(b)  The  title  of  the  proposed  thesis 
(which  may  be  modified  after  consulta- 
tion with  the  thesis  committee  as  the 
work  progresses). 

(c)  A  statement  of  the  major  problem 
of  research  involved. 

(d)  A  statement  of  such  supporting 
problems  as  seem  clear  at  this  stage. 

(e)  A  statement  of  the  data  that  are  to 
be  used  in  the  research.  (This  should 
include  a  clear  indication  of  both  pri- 
mary and  secondary  sources,  especially 
studies  in  the  field  already  completed  by 
others.) 

(/)  A  statement  of  the  probable  impor- 
tance and  value  of  the  study  proposed. 

( ff)  A  statement  of  methods  to  be  used 
in  making  the  study  in  so  far  as  such 
methods  can   be  indicated   at  this  stage. 

(h)  A  preliminary  outline  of  the  topic, 
indicating  chapter  headings  and  sub- 
topics. 

2.  If  this  tNpewritten  statement  of  the 
proposed  thesis  topic  meets  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  chairman  of  the  depart- 
ment, the  candidate  should  then  transmit 


ten  copies  to  the  Dean  of  the  Graduate 
Division,  together  with  one  copy  of  the 
form  "Qualifications  of  Candidate"  prop- 
erly filled  in.  (This  form  can  be  ob- 
tained at  the  Registrar's  office.)  The 
proposal  will  be  considered  by  the  Stand- 
ing Committee  of  the  Faculty,  which 
ordinarily  meets  once  each  week. 

3.  The  candidate  is  notified  by  letter  of 
the  action  taken  upon  his  proposal.  If 
the  topic  is  approved,  such  approval  in- 
dicates only  that  the  committee  considers 
the  topic  a  suitable  one  for  a  thesis  if  it 
is  de\eloped  adequately.  The  develop- 
ment of  the  topic  into  an  acceptable 
thesis  is  the  exclusive  responsibility  of 
the  candidate. 

4.  Approval  of  the  thesis  topic  by  the 
Standing  Committee  must  be  secured  not 
later  than  the  last  Friday  of  January 
for  M.A.  degrees  to  be  awarded  in  June 
of  the  same  year.  Doctoral  candidates 
will  usually  require  at  least  a  year  for 
completion  of  the  thesis  after  the  topic 
has  been  approved. 

Preparation  of  the  Thesis.  If  the  topic 
is  approved,  the  Standing  Committee 
appoints  a  thesis  advisory  committee.  It 
is  assumed  that  the  candidate  will  take 
the  initiative  in  conferring  with  his  ad- 
visory committee  chairman  at  all  transi- 
tional points  in  his  research.  He  should 
confer  with  other  members  of  his  ad- 
visory committee  frequently  enough  to 
benefit  from  their  counsel  and  to  keep 
them  fully  informed  of  his  progress.  A 
detailed  statement  of  "Regulations  for 
the  Preparation  of  the  Thesis  for  the 
ALA.  or  Ph.D."  should  be  obtained  at 
the  office  of  the  Registrar. 

Final  Oral  Examination.  An  oral  ex- 
amination by  the  thesis  advisory  com- 
mittee is  held  primarily  on  the  thesis, 
but  also  on  its  relation  to  the  general  field 
of  study  in  which  the  thesis  subject  lies. 
This  examination   will   be  scheduled   at 
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any  time  during  the  year  but  only  after 
the  committee  has  given  the  entire  thesis 
tentative  approval.  The  candidate  is 
expected  to  supply  each  committee  mem- 
ber with  a  copy  of  the  completed  manu- 
script well  in  advance  of  the  examina- 
tion ;  examiners  may  require  several 
weeks  for  the  reading  of  the  thesis. 
Usually  the  candidate  is  required  to  make 
certain  modifications  in  the  thesis  after 
the  oral  examination.  Members  of  the 
thesis  committee  will  indicate  their  ap- 
proval of  the  corrected  thesis  by  their 
signatures  on  the  title  page. 

Final  oral  examinations  must  be  com- 
pleted before  May  1  for  candidates  who 
expect  to  receive  the  degree  at  the  follow- 
ing June  commencement.  Candidates 
for  the  M.A.  degree  should  accordingly 
plan  to  have  the  thesis  in  acceptable  form 
not  later  than  April  1,  and  preferably 
much  earlier.  A  doctoral  candidate 
should  present  his  completed  thesis  to 
committee  members  not  later  than  Feb- 
ruary. 

Filing  of  Theses.  After  completion  of 
the  oral  examination  of  the  thesis,  the 


student  must  file  with  the  Registrar  not 
later  than  May  20  four  clearly  legible 
typewritten  copies,  properly  signed  on 
the  title  page  of  the  first  copy  by  all  mem- 
bers of  the  thesis  committee,  if  the  can- 
didate wishes  to  obtain  his  degree  at  the 
June  commencement.  There  must  be  at 
least  one  original  on  bond  paper  and 
three  clearly  legible  carbon  copies  on 
onion  skin  paper.  Three  bound  copies 
of  the  thesis  are  retained  by  the  Uni- 
versity library.  One  bound  carbon  copy 
may  be  reclaimed  by  the  student.  The 
required  paper  for  this  purpose  should 
be  secured  in  the  book  store  at  1901  F 
Street,  N.  W. 

There  must  be  filed,  together  with  the 
four  copies  of  the  thesis,  two  copies  of  a 
summary  of  the  thesis  in  a  form  suitable 
for  publication.  This  summary  will  con- 
tain the  title,  the  candidate's  name,  the 
degree,  a  statement  of  the  problem,  and 
an  abstract  of  the  findings.  It  should 
not  exceed   1200  words  in  length. 

The  binding  fee  is  due  at  the  time  the 
thesis  is  deposited  at  the  Registrar's  of- 
fice. 


NON-THESIS  RESEARCH  PROJECTS 


(Research  650) 

"Research  650"  is  designed  to  enable 
advanced  graduate  students  to  carry  on, 
under  supervision  of  a  member  or  mem- 
bers of  the  faculty,  a  particular  research 
project.  The  following  regulations  ap- 
ply: 

1.  There  will  be  submitted  at  time  of 
registration  a  brief  proposal  approved  in 
writing  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Depart- 
ment and  the  instructor  concerned.  This 
proposal  will  contain  the  following  items  : 
the  date,  the  name  of  the  student,  the 
title  of  the  project,  an  outline  of  the 
objectives.     Registration  may  take  place 
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at  any  time.  One  semester  hour  is  the 
minimum  for  which  registration  may  be 
made. 

2.  The  time  limit  for  the  completion  of 
the  project  is  one  calendar  year  from  the 
date  of  registration. 

3.  Not  more  than  six  semester  hours  of 
non-thesis  research  may  be  counted  to- 
ward the  M.A.  degree.  Not  more  than 
twelve  semester  hours  may  be  counted 
toward  the  Ph.D.  degree,  except  in  spe- 
cial cases  which  have  been  approved  by 
the  Chairman  of  the  Department  and 
the  Dean  of  The  Graduate  Division ;  in 
these  special  cases  the  total  of  the  re- 
search must  lie  outside  the  candidate's 
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thesis  topic  if  the  hours  are  to  be  counted 
as  meeting  course  hour  requirements. 
4.  At  the  completion  of  the  research 
project,  there  are  to  be  filed  with  the 
Registrar  the  following: 
(a)  An  original  typed  and  bound  copy 
of  the  manuscript,  suitable  for  filing  in 
the  Library,  bearing  on  the  title  page 
the  signature  of  the  Chairman  of  the 
Department  and  the  instructor  in  charge 
of  the  research. 


(h)  A  separate  report,  signed  by  the  in- 
structor in  charge,  containing  these  items : 
the  date,  the  name  of  the  student,  the 
title  of  the  project,  a  statement  of  the 
manner  and  place  in  which  the  research 
was  conducted,  a  bibliography,  and  a 
brief   (two-page)   summary  of  findings. 

No  credit  can  be  assigned  until  both  of 
these  documents  have  been  filed  with  the 
Registrar. 


READING  COURSES 


A  limited  amount  of  the  study  in  resi- 
dence required  for  a  graduate  degree 
may  be  completed  in  courses  of  supervised 
advanced  reading  in  the  fields  in  which 
the  student  proposes  to  appear  for  com- 
prehensive examinations.  The  following 
regulations  apply: 

1.  A  student  will  not  ordinarily  be  per- 
mitted to  register  for  a  reading  course 
unless  he  has  a  background  in  the  field 
as  indicated  by  the  successful  completion 
of  systematic  basic  courses.  The  nature 
and  extent  of  this  background  must  be 
indicated  on  the  application  for  registra- 
tion. 

2.  There  will  be  submitted  at  time  of 
registration  a  brief  proposal  approved  in 
writing  by  the  instructor  in  charge  and 
the  Dean  of  the  Graduate  Division. 
This  proposal  will  contain  the  following 
items:  the  date,  the  name  of  the  student, 


the  title  of  the  project,  and  an  outline 
of  the  objectives.  The  appropriate  form 
for  registration  is  available  at  the  Reg- 
istrar's office. 

3.  Registration  for  a  reading  course  must 
be  made  at  a  regular  registration  period. 
The  time  limit  for  the  completion  of  the 
work  is  one  semester  or  summer  session. 

4.  At  the  completion  of  the  course,  an 
examination  will  be  given  by  the  instruc- 
tor in  charge.  Certification  for  credit  is 
to  be  made  over  the  signatures  of  the 
Dean  of  the  Graduate  Division  and  the 
instructor.  In  this  document  there  must 
be  a  list  of  readings  done  by  the  student, 
and  a  certification  that  regular  tutorial 
meetings  were  held  by  the  instructor. 
This  document  is  to  be  filed  with  the 
Registrar,  together  with  the  final  ex- 
amination questions  and  answers. 


IN-SERVICE  TRAINING  PROJECTS 


Study  and  research  projects  may  be 
undertaken  by  a  limited  number  of  prop- 
erly qualified  persons  as  an  integral  part 
of  their  degree  programs,  in  fields  related 
to  their  official  duties  in  governmental 
or  private  agencies.  These  projects  are 
supervised  jointly  by  the  faculty  and  the 
agencies  in  which  the  students  are  em- 


ployed. The  following  regulations  gov- 
ern the  registration  for  In-Service  Train- 
ing Projects: 

1.  Students  will  register  for  an  "In- 
Service  Training  Project." 

2.  Registration  can  be  completed  only 
after  a  carefully  prepared  statement  of 
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the  proposed  project  has  been  filed  with 
the  Registrar,  properly  signed  by  the 
supervising  officer  in  the  agency  in  which 
the  In-Service  Training  Project  is  car- 
ried on,  the  appropriate  Departmental 
Chairman  in  the  School  of  Social  Sciences 
and  Public  Affairs,  and  the  Dean  of  the 
Graduate  Division. 

3.  Students  will  be  registered  initially 
for  not  more  than  three  semester  hours; 
the  Standing  Committee  may  authorize 
extension  of  the  number  of  hours  if  prog- 
ress warrants  it. 

4.  Before  credit  is  given,  two  copies  of 


a  written  report  of  the  project,  one  origi- 
nal and  one  carbon,  are  to  be  filed  with 
the  Registrar,  signed  by  the  two  advisers 
who  approved  the  project,  not  later  than 
one  calendar  year  from  the  date  of  regis- 
tration. 

5.  This  work,  properly  completed,  is  ac- 
ceptable as  residence  credit  toward  the 
Master's  Degree. 

6.  All  proposals  for  registration,  exami- 
nations or  any  other  action  concerning 
this  matter  must  be  brought  before  the 
Standing  Committee  of  the  Faculty. 
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THE   UNDERGRADUATE 
DIVISION 


ADMISSION 


Admission  to  Full  Standing  for 
Students  Who  Desire  to  Obtain  an 
Undergraduate  Degree, 

For  Students  JVithout  Previous  College 
Credit 

Undergraduate  students  without  pre- 
vious college  credit  who  wish  to  become 
candidates  for  an  undergraduate  degree 
may  be  admitted  to  full  standing  in  the 
Undergraduate  Division  of  the  School 
of  Social  Sciences  and  Public  Affairs 
either  by  certification  or  by  examination. 

CERTIFICATION  —  The  scholastic 
requirement  for  admission  to  the  Under- 
graduate Division  by  certification  is  the 
completion  of  a  four-year  course  in  an 
accredited  high  school  or  its  equivalent 
with  a  minimum  of  fifteen  acceptable 
units.  The  fifteen  units  must  include 
three  units  in  English  and  six  units  in 
the  following:  (1)  Foreign  Languages, 
(2)  Mathematics,  (3)  Social  Sciences, 
(4)  Natural  Sciences.  The  remaining 
six  units  may  be  presented  in  any  subjects 
in  the  regular  curriculum  of  the  high 
school.  The  scholastic  average  for  the 
nine  units  of  academic  work  and  for  the 
total  of  fifteen  units  must  be  "C"  or 
better. 

EXAMINATION  —  Applicants  who 
cannot  fulfill  the  requirements  for  ad- 
mission by  certification  may  make  up 
deficiencies  and  secure  the  necessary 
credit  in  the  subjects  lacking  by  passing 
the  examinations  of  the  College  Entrance 
Examination  Board  of  the  New  York 
Board  of  Regents  or  of  any  similar  state 
agency;  or  by  passing  validating  exami- 
nations given  by  the  University.  Further 
information  concerning  admission  by  ex- 


amination may  be  obtained  from  the 
Dean    of    the    Undergraduate    Division. 

For    Students    With    Previous    College 
Credit 

Undergraduate  students  with  ad- 
vanced standing  from  an  accredited  col- 
lege or  institution  may  receive  credit 
without  examination  for  work  completed 
at  such  institution  subject  to  the  follow- 
ing requirements : 

1.  Submission  of  an  official  transcript 
from  each  accredited  college  or  univer- 
sity previously  attended  showing  the  fol- 
lowing: {a)  Entrance  credits  into  that 
institution (s)  ;  {b)  The  complete  col- 
lege record  including  grade  of  scholar- 
ship in  each  subject  taken;  {c)  Honor- 
able dismissal. 

2.  The  complete  record  of  previous  col- 
lege credit  must  indicate  a  satisfactory 
scholastic  average. 

3.  Applicants  with  less  than  thirty  se- 
mester hours  of  advanced  standing  must 
provide  a  high  school  transcript  fulfilling 
all  requirements  for  admission  of  students 
without  previous  college  credit. 

No  advanced  credit  will  be  given  for 
work  done  in  a  secondary  school,  or  for 
work  completed  under  private  tutors. 
Credit  earned  through  correspondence 
or  home  study  will  be  accepted  only  to 
the  extent  such  courses  were  taken  in  an 
accredited  college  or  university  and  the 
credit  earned  applied  by  that  institution 
toward  the  completion  of  its  own  degree. 
Advanced  credit  from  non-accredited  in- 
stitutions will  be  accepted  only  upon  the 
basis  of  validating  examinations.  In- 
formation concerning  such  examinations 
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may  be  obtained  from  the  Dean  of  the 
Undergraduate   Division. 

Admission  to  the  Undergraduate 
Division  for  Students  Who  Do  Not 
Desire  to  Obtain  an  Undergrad- 
uate Degree. 

Undergraduate  students  who  are  not 
eligible  for  admission  to  full  standing,  or 
who  do  not  wish  to  work  for  credit  ap- 


plicable to  an  undergraduate  degree  may 
register  for  courses  for  which  they  have 
an  adequate  background.  Such  students 
take  part  in  all  classroom  activities,  as- 
signments, and  examinations  and  receive 
a  grade  for  the  course.  A  transcript 
indicating  the  work  covered  and  the 
credit  and  grade  received  may  be  ob- 
tained, but  such  credit  is  not  applicable 
toward  a  degree. 


GRADUATION  REQUIREMENTS 


The  degrees  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in 
Social  Science,  Bachelor  of  Science  in 
Administration,  and  Associate  in  Admin- 
istration are  conferred  at  the  annual  com- 
mencement upon  all  students  who  have 
completed  satisfactorily  the  requirements 
for  such  degrees  as  to  hours,  required 
courses,  distribution  of  work,  grades,  and 
the  major  field  of  concentration.  In  each 
case  at  least  thirty  semester  hours  of 
work  for  the  degree  with  a  scholastic 
average  of  "C"  or  better  must  be  taken 
in  residence  at  The  American  University. 

The  minimum  requirement  for  the  de- 
gree of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Social 
Science  or  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Admin- 
istration is  the  completion  of  one  hundred 
twenty-six  semester  hours  of  academic 
credit  with  an  average  of  "C"  or  better. 
At  least  sixty  semester  hours  must  con- 
stitute basic  work  of  which  twenty-four 
semester  hours  must  be  taken  in  the  field 
of  the  social  sciences.  The  additional 
sixty-six  semester  hours  must  include 
forty-two  hours  of  advanced  or  spe- 
cialized work  in  the  field  of  concentra- 
tion as  approved  by  the  chairman  (or  his 
representative)  of  the  department  in 
which  the  major  is  taken.  The  remain- 
ing twenty-four  semester  hours  may  in- 
clude any  courses  acceptable  for  credit. 

The  minimum  requirement  for  the  de- 
gree of  Associate  in  Administration  is  the 
completion  of  sixty-three  semester  hours 
of  academic  credit  with  an  average  of 


"C"  or  better.  At  least  thirty  semester 
hours  must  constitute  basic  work  of  which 
fifteen  semester  hours  must  be  taken  in 
the  field  of  the  social  sciences.  The  addi- 
tional thirty-three  semester  hours  must 
include  twenty-four  semester  hours  of  ad- 
vanced or  specialized  work  in  the  field  of 
concentration  as  approved  by  the  chair- 
man (or  his  representative)  of  the  de- 
partment in  which  the  major  is  taken. 
The  remaining  nine  semester  hours  may 
include  any  courses  acceptable  for  credit. 

Prescribed  Courses  for  the  Degree 
OF  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Social 
Science 

[I] 

Basic     courses — 60     semester     hours 
(Courses  numbered  I  and  II),  including: 

1.  Social  Science — Basic  courses — 24  se- 
mester hours,  including : 

(a)  Human  Living:  The  Social  Sci- 
ences (I)  (or  the  equivalent)  6  se- 
mester hours. 

(b)  Additional  basic  social  science — 
18  semester  hours,  including  not  less 
than  3  semester  hours  in  each  of  the 
following  fields:  Economics,  History, 
International  AfFairs,  Political  Sci- 
ence and  Social  Economy. 

2.  General  Studies — 36  semester  hours, 
from  the  following  fields  (not  over  12 
of  which  may  be  taken  in  any  one,  ex- 
cept as  electives) 
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(a)  English  and  Speech — 12  semester 
hours  of  which  at  least  6  must  be  in 
English  Composition. 

(b)  Humanities. 

(c)  Natural  Science  and/or  Mathe- 
matics. 

(d)  Foreign  Languages. 

[11] 

Advanced  Work  in  the  field  of  Major 
Concentration  —  42  semester  hours. 
(Courses  numbered  III  or  above.) 

The  entire  42  semester  hours  must  be 
taken  in  the  follov^^ing  fields  with  not 
less  than  24  semester  hours  in  one;  not 
less  than  3  semester  hours  in  each  of  the 
other  four;  and  the  additional  6  semester 
hours  distributed  as  desired :  Economics, 
History,  International  Afifairs,  Political 
Science  and  Social  Economy.  The  en- 
tire 42  semester  hours  must  be  approved 
by  the  chairman  of  the  department  in 
which  the  minimum  requirements  of  24 
semester  hours  falls. 

[Ill] 

Electives — 24  semester  hours.  (These 
may  consist  of  any  work  accepted  for 
credit  irrespective  of  field  or  level) 

Prescribed  Courses  for  the  Degree 
OF  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Admin- 
istration 

[I] 
Basic     courses — 60     semester     hours 

(Courses  numbered  I  and  II),  including: 

1.  Social  Science — Basic  courses — 24  se- 
mester  hours,   including: 

(a)  Human  Living:  The  Social  Sci- 
ences (I)  (or  the  equivalent) — 6  se- 
mester hours. 

(b)  Principles  of  Economics  or  In- 
troduction to  Politics — (depending 
upon  the  field  of  major  concentration) 
— 3  semester  hours. 

(c)  Principles  of  Accounting  or  Ele- 
mentary Statistics — 6  semester  hours. 


(d)  Electives  in  basic  social  science — 
9  semester  hours. 

2.  General  Studies — 36  semester  hours, 
from  the  following  fields  (not  over  12 
of  which  may  be  taken  in  any  one,  except 
as  electives) 

(a)  English  and  Speech — 12  semester 
hours,  of  which  at  least  6  must  be  in 
English  Composition. 

(b)  History  and/or   Humanities. 

(c)  Natural  Science  and/or  jVIathe- 
matics. 

(d)  Foreign  Languages. 

[11] 

Advanced  work  in  the  field  of  major 
concentration  —  42  semester  hours. 
(Courses  numbered  III  or  above) 

The  major  may  be  taken  in  Business 
Administration  in  the  Department  of 
Economics,  or  in  Public  Administration 
in  the  Department  of  Public  Adminis- 
tration. The  framework  of  require- 
ments for  both  majors  is  listed  below. 

[HI] 

Electives — 24  semester  hours.  (These 
may  consist  of  any  work  accepted  for 
credit  irrespective  of  field  or  level.) 

Major  in   Business  Administration 

1.  Introduction  to  Business  Administra- 
tion— 3  semester  hours. 

2.  Required  fields — 24  semester  hours, 
at  least  3  semester  hours  of  which  must 
be  taken  in  each  of  the  fields  listed  below, 
with  a  minimum  of  9  semester  hours  in 
one : 

(a)  Money  and  Banking. 

(b)  Business  Law. 

(c)  Labor  Problems. 

(d)  Marketing. 

(e)  Public  Finance  and  Taxation. 
(/)    Statistics. 
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(The  minimum  requirement  of  9  semes- 
ter hours  in  one  of  the  above  fields  may 
also  be  fulfilled  by  9  semester  hours  of 
accounting  in  addition  to  the  6  semester 
hours  included  in  the  basic  course  re- 
quirement.) 

3.  Additional  advanced  work  in  Eco- 
nomics or  Business  Administration — 15 
semester  hours,  to  be  selected  from  the 
above  fields  or  from  the  optional  fields 
listed  below: 

(a)  Economic  History. 

( b)  Economic  Theory. 

(c)  Personnel  Problems. 

(d)  Public  Utilities. 

(e)  Constitutional    and    Administra- 
tive Law. 

(/)    Public  Administration. 

(ff)    International  Economics. 

(h)    State    in    Relation    to    Economic 

Order. 

(/)     Social  Economy. 

Major  in  Public  Administration 

1.  Introduction  to  Public  Administra- 
tion— 3  semester  hours. 

2.  Advanced  Political  Science — 12  se- 
mester hours,  including: 

(a)  Legislation. 

(b)  Executive. 

(c)  Constitutional    and    Administra- 
tive Law. 

(d)  Theory. 

3.  Public  Administration — 21  semester 
hours,  to  be  selected  from  the  following 
fields  with  not  less  than  3  semester  hours 
in  any  one  field : 

(a)  Management. 

(b)  Personnel. 

(c)  Financial  Administration. 

(d)  Public   Relations. 

4.  Public  Administration  Coordination 
Courses — 6  semester  hours. 

Students   who    major    in    Public   Ad- 
ministration must  include  in  basic  social 


science  a  minimum  of  3  semester  hours 
in  Statistics. 

Prescribed  Courses  for  the  Degree 
OF  Associate  in  Administration 

[I] 

Basic     Courses — 30     semester     hours 
(Courses  numbered  I  and  II),  including: 

1.  Social  Science — Basic  courses — 15  se- 
mester hours,  including: 

(a)  Human  Living:  The  Social  Sci- 
ences (I)  (or  the  equivalent) — 6  se- 
mester hours. 

(b)  Principles  of  Economics  or  In- 
troduction to  Politics  (Depending 
upon  the  field  of  major  concentration) 
— 3  semester  hours. 

(c)  Principles  of  Accounting  or  Ele- 
mentary Statistics — 3  semester  hours. 

(d)  Elective  in  basic  social  science — 
3  semester  hours. 

2.  General  Studies — 15  semester  hours 
in  the  following  fields  with  not  less  than 
6  semester  hours  in  English  and  one  other 
field. 

(a)  English. 

(b)  History  and/or  Humanities. 

(c)  Natural  Science  and/or  Mathe- 
matics. 

(d)  Foreign  Languages. 

[II] 

Advanced  work  in  the  field  of  major 
concentration  —  24  semester  hours 
(Courses  numbered  III  or  above). 
Majors  may  be  taken  in  the  following 
fields: 

(a)  Economics. 

(b)  Business  Administration. 

(c)  Financial  Management. 

(d)  Public  Administration. 

(e)  Personnel   Management. 
(/)   Accounting. 

(ff)    Records  Administration. 
(h)   Social  Economy. 
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In  each  case  the  courses  selected  in 
fulfillment  of  this  requirement  must  be 
approved  by  the  chairman  (or  his  rep- 
resentative) of  the  department  in  which 
the  major  is  taken. 

[Ill] 

Electives — 9  semester  hours.  (These 
may  consist  of  any  work  accepted  for 
credit  irrespective  of  field  or  level.) 

Prescribed  Courses  for  the  Degree 
OF  Associate  in  Administration 
(Pre-Legal) 

The  following  curriculum  is  designed 
for  students  who  wish  to  obtain  a  two- 
year  program  in  pre-legal  training  with 
a  view^  toward  completing  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Science  in  Social  Sciences 
or  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Administration, 
after  obtaining  a  law  degree  or  simul- 
taneously with  the  study  of  law.  Pro- 
grams of  study  should  be  planned  in  con- 
sultation with  the  undergraduate  dean. 

For  Students  Who  Plan  to  Complete  the 
Decree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Ad- 
ministration 

[I] 

Basic  Courses — 48  semester  hours 
(Courses  numbered  I  and  II),  including: 

1.  Basic     Social     Science — 18     semester 
hours,  including 

{a)  Human  Living:  The  Social  Sci- 
ences (or  the  equivalent) — 6  semester 
hours 

(b)  Principles  of  Economics  or  In- 
troduction to  Government — 3  semester 
hours 

(c)  Principles  of  Accounting — 3  se- 
mester hours 

{d)  Elementary  Statistics — 3  semes- 
ter hours 

{e)  Elective  in  Basic  Social  Science — 
3  semester  hours. 


2.  General  Studies — 30  semester  hours 
in  the  following  fields  with  not  less  than 
12  semester  hours  in  English  and  one 
other  field : 

(a)    English 

{b)    History  and/or  Humanities 
ic)    Natural   Science  and/or   Mathe- 
matics 
{d)    Foreign  Languages. 

[11] 

Advanced  work  in  the  field  of  major 
concentration — 15  semester  hours 
(Courses  numbered  III  or  above). 

Courses  selected  in  fulfillment  of  this 
requirement  should  be  approved  by  the 
chairman  (or  his  representative)  of  the 
department  in  which  the  Bachelor  of 
Science  major  is  planned. 

For  Students  Who  Plan  to  Complete 
the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in 
Social  Sciences 

[I] 

Basic  Courses — 48  semester  hours 
(Courses  numbered  I  and  II),  including: 

1.  Basic  Social  Science — 18  semester 
hours,  including, 

(fl)  Human  Living:  The  Social  Sci- 
ences (or  the  equivalent) — 6 -semester 
hours 

ib)  3  semester  hours  each  in  four  of 
the  following  five  fields:  Economics, 
History,  International  Administration, 
Political  Science  and  Social  Economy. 

2.  General  Studies — 30  semester  hours 
in  the  following  fields  with  not  less  than 
12  semester  hours  in  English  and  one 
other  field : 

{a)    English 
{b)    Humanities 

(c)    Natural   Science   and/or   Mathe- 
matics 
{d)   Foreign  Languages. 
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[11] 

Advanced  work  in  the  field  of  major 
concentration — 15  semester  hours 
(Courses  numbered  III  or  above). 

Courses  selected  in  fulfillment  of  this 
requirement  should  be  approved  by  the 
chairman  (or  his  representative)  of  the 
department  in  which  the  Bachelor  of 
Science  major  is  planned. 

Completion    of    the    Bachelor    of 
Science  Degree  for  Law  Students 

Students  who  have  completed  the  de- 
gree of  Associate  in  Administration  (Pre- 
Legal)  who  wish  to  continue  for  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Social 
Science  or  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Admin- 
istration may  apply  30  semester  hours 
of  work  in  law,  together  with  the  addi- 
tional 33  hours  of  prescribed  study  as 
listed  below : 

1.  General  Studies — 6  semester  hours  in 
one  of  the  fields  of  General  Studies  listed 


above  except  those  in  which  12  semester 
hours   have   been   previously   completed. 

2.  Advanced  work  in  the  field  of  major 
concentration — 21  semester  hours 
(Courses  numbered  III  or  above). 

All  courses  included  in  the  field  of 
major  concentration  must  be  approved  by 
the  chairman  (or  his  representative)  of 
the  department  in  which  the  major  is 
taken. 

The  major  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor 
of  Science  in  Social  Sciences  may  be 
taken  in  Economics,  History,  Interna- 
tional Administration,  Political  Science 
or  Social  Economy  in  those  departments. 
The  major  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Science  in  Administration  may  be  taken 
in  Business  Administration  in  the  De- 
partment of  Economics  or  in  Public  Ad- 
ministration in  the  Department  of  Public 
Administration. 

3.  Electives — 6  semester  hours.  (These 
may  consist  of  any  work  accepted  for 
credit  irrespective  of  field  or  level.) 
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ADMINISTRATION 


OFFICERS  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY 

Paul  F.  Douglass,  B.A.,  M.A.,  LL.B.,  Ph.D.,  President  of  the  University  and 

Director  of  the  School  of  Social  Sciences  and  Public  Affairs. 
Daytox  Ernest  IVIcClain,  B.A.,  M.A.,  S.T.B.,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  Vice-President. 
James  J.  Robbins,  B.A.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Dean  of  the  Graduate  Division,  School  of 

Social  Sciences  and  Public  Affairs. 
Harry  W.  Ketchum,  B.A.,  M.B.A.,  Dean  of  the  Undergraduate  Division,  School 

of  Social  Sciences  and  Public  Affairs. 
Earl  Aubrey  Dennis,  B.A.,  Ph.D.,  Dean  of  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 
M.  Cornelia  Cowan,  B.S.,  M.A.,  Dean  of  the  School  of  Nursing. 
Hazel  H.  Feagans,  B.A.,  B.E.,  M.A.,  Registrar  of  the  School  of  Social  Sciences 

and  Public  Affairs. 
Peter  P.  Stapay,  B.S.,  Registrar  of  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences, 
Marion  Morehouse,  Treasurer. 
Don  Farquharson,  B.S.,  Business  Manager. 

Committees  of  the  University 


The   University  Committee  on   Aca- 
demic Standards    (1943-1944): 

Earl  Aubrey  Dennis,  Chairman 

Paul  F.  Douglass 

James  J.  Robbins 

George  B.  Woods 

Harry  W.  Ketchum 

Merritt  C.  Batchelder 

Amos  E.  Taylor 

Hazel  H.  Feagans,  Secretary 


The  University  Committee  on  Admis- 
sions : 

Harry  W.  Ketchum,  Chairman 

Paul  F.  Douglass 

James  J.  Robbins 

George  B.  Woods 

Earl  A.  Dennis 

Louis  C.  Hunter 

Aubert  Bair  Potorf 

Hazel  H.  Feagans,  Secretary 


OFFICERS  OF  THE  SCHOOL  OF  SOCIAL  SCIENCES 
AND  PUBLIC  AFFAIRS 

Office  of  the  Director 

Paul  F.  Douglass,  B.A.,  M.A.,  LL.B.,  Ph.D.,  Director  of  the  School. 
Harry  W.  Ketchum,  B.A.,  M.B.A.,  Assistant  Director  of  the  School. 
Leon  C.  Marshall,  B.A.,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  Chairman  of  the  Standing  Committee. 
Ernst  Correll,  Ph.D.,  Foreign  Student  Adviser. 
Gail  Rowe,  Administrative  Secretary. 


Office  of  the  Graduate  Dean 

James  J.  Robbins,  B.A.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Dean  of  the  Graduate  Division. 
Mary  Shewchuck,  Secretary  to  the  Graduate  Dean. 
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Office  of  the  Undergraduate  Dean 

Harry  W.  Ketch um,  B.A.,  M.B.A.,  Dean  of  the  Undergraduate  Division. 
Jane  H.  Roberts,  Secretary  to  the  Undergraduate  Dean. 

Office  of  the  Registrar 

Hazel  H.  Feagans,  B.A.,  B.E.,  M.A.,  Registrar. 
Mildred  Williams,  Assistant  to  the  Registrar. 
Helen  Greenhalgh,  Secretary. 

Office  of  Admissions 

Harry  W.  Ketchum,  B.A.,  M.B.A.,  Chairman  of  the  University  Committee  on 
Adpiissions. 

Office  of  the  Lirrarian 

Anne  Jensen,  B.A.,  B.S.  in  L.S,  Librarian. 
Enid  Rigby,  Assistant. 

Office  of  the  Bursar 

Jean  I.  Rauch,  Bursar. 

Elizabeth  J.  Anderson,  Assistant  to  the  Bursar. 

Jane  Krussell,  Duplicating  Clerk. 

Gladis  a.  Carrington,  Clerk. 

Dorothy  Beagle,  Clerk. 

George  Fink,  Custodian. 

Standing  Committee  of  the  Faculty 


The  program  of  the  School  of  Social 
Sciences  and  Public  Affairs  is  coopera- 
tively developed  and  administered  by  the 
Standing  Committee  of  the  Faculty. 
Special  committees  are  appointed  through 
and  are  responsible  to  this  Committee. 
The  Committee  is  constituted  as  follows : 

Chairmen  of  Departments 
Director  of  the  School 
Dean  of  the  Graduate  Division 
Dean  of  the  Undergraduate  Divi- 
sion 

Registrar 
Librarian 
Adviser  of  Foreign  Students 


The  Standing  Committee  reports  semi- 
annually to  the  faculty  of  the  School 
of  Social  Sciences  and  Public  Affairs. 
The  faculty  as  a  vv^hole  acts  upon  the 
academic  policy  and  general  program. 
The  Standing  Committee  for  the  aca- 
demic year  1944-45  is  as  follows: 

Leon  C.  Marshall,  Chairman 
Hazel  H.  Feagans,  Secretary 
Ernst   Correll 
Paul   F.    Douglass 
Anne  Jensen 
Harry  W.  Ketchum 
Pitman  B.  Potter 
James  J.   Robbins 
Cathervn  Seckler-Hudson 
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THE  CORPORATION 


Established  by  Act  of  Congress  of  the  United  States  of  America 
February  24,  1893 

Harry  Wilson  Burgan Chairman 

Edward  F.  Colladay V ice-Chairman 

Ralph  D.  Smith Secretary 

Appointive  Officer 
Gail  Rowe Clerk 

Term  Expires  1945  odist  Church,  1607  Allison  St.,  N.  W., 

Lawrence  A.  Appley,  Vice-President,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Vick  Chemical  Company,  New  York,  ^'  Frank  Smith,  Bishop  of  the  Meth- 

N.  Y. ;  Executive  Director,  War  Man-  odist  Church,  12308  Southmore  Boule- 

power  Commission.  ^^''d,  Houston,  Texas. 

Philip  Marshall  Brown,  President,  Arthur  T.  Vanderbilt,  Dean,  New 

American  Peace  Society,  734  Jackson  York    University    Law    School,    744 

Place,  Washington,  D.  C.  Broad   Street,   Newark,   New  Jersey. 

Harry  Wilson  Burgan,  Pastor,  Ham- 
line  Methodist  Church,  Sixteenth  and  Term  Expires  1947 
Allison  Streets,  Washington,  D.  C.  y.  Murray  Benson,  Attorney,  Union 

Edward  F.  Colladay,  Attorney,  Gen-  ^rust  Building,  Baltimore,  Maryland, 

eral   Counsel,   Washmgton    Board   of  Howard    Booher,    Attorney,    Munsey 

Trade:    Trust    Officer,    Second    Na-  v>   ^^^•        loon  tt  c^      ..   Air    u-     ^ 

'            i-j:ji  -j^  r- c.      .  \\T    \.  Buildmg,  1329  E  Street,  Washmgton, 

tional  Bank;  1331-33  G  Street,  Wash-  j-j    P 

ington,  D.  C. 

Horace    E.    Cromer,    Superintendent,  George  C.  Clarke,  Owner  and  Man- 

East  Washington  District,  Methodist  ^^'''    ^bbitt     Hotel,     10th    and     H 

Church,    100   Maryland  Avenue,    N.  Streets,   N.  W.,  Washmgton,   D.   C. 

E.,  Washington,  D.  C.  Wade    H.    Cooper,    University   Club, 

A.  C.  Houghton,  President,  E.  Quincy  Washington,  D.  C. 

Smith,  Inc.,  1418  H  Street,  Washing-  Paul  B.  Cromelin,  Attorney,  National 

ton,  D.  C.  Press  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Edwin  Holt  Hughes,  Bishop  of  the  Jq^j^  r  Edwards,  Assistant  to  Pastor, 
Methodist  Church,  1869  Wyoming  Foundry  Methodist  Church,  Wash- 
Avenue,  Washmgton,  D.  C.  ington,  D.  C. 

Samuel     H.     Kauffmann,     Business  t      c      A                 r>     i.         -1x7     j        j 

,,              rr,j     T^       ■      OT-       •  J-S.    Gruver,    Realtor,    Woodward 

Manager,  I  he  Eventn a  o tar,  iLvening  „    .,  ,.        ,,,    ,.              t-»    /^ 

o        T^   -1  1-        TIT    1  •              T-w    /^  Duiidmg,  Washmgton,  U.  C 

Star  Buildmg,  Washmgton,  D.  C.  s,                s       , 

William    W.    Peele,    Bishop   of   the  W.    Kenneth     Hoover,    Lieutenant, 

Methodist    Church,    Hotel    Jefferson,  United  States  Navy. 

Richmond,  Virginia.  Howard  W.  Jackson,  President,  Riall 

Ralph  D.  Smith,  Superintendent,  Jackson  Company,  Baltimore,  Mary- 
West    Washington    District,    Meth-  land. 
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Robert  M.  Lester,  Secretary,  Carnegie 
Corporation  of  New  York,  522  Fifth 
Avenue,  New  York. 

Benjamin  W.  Meeks,  Pastor,  Cal- 
vary Methodist  Church,  131  West 
Second   Street,   Frederick,   Maryland. 

E.  Barrett  Prettyman,  Attorney,  822 
Connecticut  Avenue,  N.  W.,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

George  C.  Williams,  Certified  Public 
Accountant  with  John  D.  Rockefeller, 
Jr.,  30  Rockefeller  Plaza,  New  York. 

Term   Expires   1949 

Lyle  W.  Ash  by.  Assistant  Director  of 
Publication,  National  Education  As- 
sociation, 1201  Sixteenth  Street, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Edgar  C.  Beery,  Pastor,  Emory  Meth- 
odist Church,  Washington,  D.  C, 

Oscar  F.  Blackwelder,  Pastor, 
Church  of  the  Reformation,  Wash- 
ington,  D.   C. 

JosEPHUS  Daniels,  Publisher,  Raleigh 


News  and  Observer,  Raleigh,  North 
Carolina. 

Robert  Virgil  Fletcher,  General 
Counsel,  Association  of  American 
Railways,  Transportation  Building, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Arthur  N.  Haskell,  President,  Drive- 
All  Manufacturing  Company,  3400 
Connor   Avenue,    Detroit,    Michigan. 

Mark  Lansburgh,  Lansburgh  & 
Brothers  Department  Store,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. 

Joy  Elmer  Morgan,  Editor,  Journal 
of  the  National  Education  Associa- 
tion, 1201  Sixteenth  Street,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. 

John  M.  Orem,  Superintendent,  Sibley 
Memorial  Hospital,  1140  North  Capi- 
tol Street,  Washington,  D.  C. 

John  G.  Townsend,  Jr.,  President, 
Baltimore  Trust  Company,  Selbyville, 
Delaware. 

Roland  Rice,  General  Counsel,  Amer- 
ican Trucking  Association,  1424  Six- 
teenth  Street,  Washington,   D.  C. 
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ANALYSIS  OF  REGISTRATION 


COLLEGES  AND  UNIVERSITIES  FROM  WHICH  GRADUATE 
STUDENTS  DURING  1943-1944  HELD  DEGREES 


American   University,  The 22 

Antioch  College 5 

Barnard    College 8 

Brooklyn  College    60 

California,    University   of 17 

Chicago,   University   of    24 

College  of  the  City  of  New  York 73 

Colorado,   University  of    6 

Columbia   University    51 

Cornell  University 6 

Dartmouth   College    5 

Duke    University    9 

Florida,  University  of    5 

Georgetown   University    5 

Georgia,   University  of    6 

George   Washington    University    44 

Goucher   College    7 

Harvard  University    32 

Howard  University  15 

Hunter    College    30 

Illinois,   University  of    16 

Indiana    University     6 

Iowa,  University  of    6 

Johns  Hopkins  University   6 

Kansas,  University  of    6 

Maryland,  University  of   11 

Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology    .  .  6 

Michigan,   University  of    25 

Minnesota,   University  of    10 

Mississippi,    University   of    6 

Missouri,  University  of   11 

New  York   University    34 

North   Carolina,   University  of 5 

Northwestern  University   11 


Oberlin   College    8 

Ohio  State  University 5 

Ohio    University     10 

Oklahoma,   University  of    5 

Oregon,  University  of 5 

Pennsylvania,    University    of 23 

Pittsburgh,   University  of    9 

Princeton    University    

Radcliffe    College    9 

Rochester,  University  of   5 

Smith    College     16 

Swarthmore  College    7 

Stanford   University    5 

Syracuse    University     

Temple   University    12 

Virginia,   University  of    5 

Washington,  University  of 11 

Wellesley   College    11 

Western  Reserve   University    5 

Wisconsin,   University  of    13 

Yale    University    6 

Brown  University,  Carlton  College,  Emory 
University,  University  of  Miami,  Uni- 
versity of  Nebraska,  Randolph-Macon 
College,  Westminster  College,  College 
of  William  and  Mary,  University  of 
Wichita    each     4 

All  others  (169  in  number) 252 

Foreign  Universities:  Chosen  Christian 
College,  Korea.  Universities  of:  Bra- 
zil, Chile,  Dalhousie,  Exeter,  Fuh  Tan, 
Habana,  Halle,  Leon,  London,  Madrid, 
Manitoba,  Mexico  City,  Montreal,  Pan- 
ama, Rio  de  Janeiro,  Santo  Domingo, 
Saskatchewan,  Toronto,  Tsing  Hua, 
Vienna. 
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GEOGRAPHICAL  DISTRIBUTION,   1943-4 


Under- 
Graduates    graduates 

Alabama     9  12 

Alaska     1 

Arizona     1  1 

Arkansas    6  14 

California     27  15 

Colorado     '.  .  14  8 

Connecticut    12  7 

Delaware     2  0 

District  of  Columbia.  ..  .  102  143 

Florida    14  16 

Georgia     11  11 

Hawaii   1  1 

Idaho     1  1 

Illinois    39  46 

Indiana 14  21 

Iowa    8  17 

Kansas    9  9 

Kentucky    7  7 

Louisiana    4  3 

Maine    2  5 

Maryland  44  51 

Massachustts  50  29 

Michigan    ^ 19  13 

Minnesota    9  23 

Mississippi 6  7 

Missouri   15  24 

Montana 1  3 

Nebraska    7  15 

Nevada  1  1 

New   Hampshire    3  5 

New  Jersey   29  20 

New  Mexico   5  4 

New  York    245  132 

North   Carolina    19  20 

North  Dakota   3  5 

Ohio    31  35 

Oklahoma     7  19 

Oregon    7  12 

Pennsylvania   67  85 


Under- 
Graduates    graduates 


Rhode  Island  . 
South  Carolina 
South  Dakota  . 
Tennessee     .  .  .  . 

Texas    

Utah    

Vermont    

Virginia    

Washington 
West    Virginia 
Wisconsin     .  .  .  . 
Wyoming   


2 
4 
4 

17 

16 
3 
3 

36 
7 
7 

22 
1 


Foreign  Countries 

Brazil    

Canada     

China     

Chile    

Colombia    

Commonwealth  of  the  Philippines.  . 

Costa  Rica 

Cuba    

Dominican   Republic 

Ecuador    

Egypt    

France     

Germany    

Great  Britain   

Guatemala  

Korea    

Mexico    

Nicaragua    

Panama     

Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics. 


5 
7 
5 

20 
23 

6 

3 
83 

9 
18 
22 

2 

No.  of 
Students 
4 
14 
4 


Grand  total 2077 

Total  graduate   students 1001 

Total    undergraduates 1076 
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GIFTS  AND  BEQUESTS 

The  School  of  Social  Sciences  and  Public  Affairs  of  The  American  University 
derives  its  income  from  endowments;  from  the  annual  gifts  of  its  friends  in  support 
of  particular  departments,  fields  of  special  interest,  and  research  projects;  from  the 
grants  of  foundations ;  from  corporations  concerned  with  its  program ;  and  from  stu- 
dent fees. 

The  President  of  the  University  and  the  Faculty  of  the  School  M^elcome  the  oppor- 
tunity to  discuss  the  development  of  projects  of  especial  interest  to  individuals  or 
groups. 

A  bequest  made  to  the  University  establishes  an  enduring  value  which  becomes  a 
part  of  the  life  of  each  new  generation  of  students. 


FORM  OF  BEQUESTS 

I.  Unrestricted 

I  give  and  bequeath  to  The  American  University,  a  Corporation  established  by 
Act  of  Congress  of  the   United  States  on  February  24,    1893,  and  located  in  the 

District  of  Columbia,  or  its  successors,  forever,  the  sum  of 

dollars  to  be  used  for  the  support  of  the  program  of  the  School  of  Social  Sciences 
and  Public  Affairs,  or  its  successor,  in  such  manner  as  the  Trustees  of  The  American 
University  may  direct. 

II.  Restricted 

I  give  and  bequeath  to  The  American  University,  a  Corporation  established  by 
Act  of  Congress  of  the  United  States  on  February  24,   1893,  and  located  in  the 

District  of  Columbia,  or  its  successors,  forever,  the  sum  of 

dollars,  to  be  known  as  the Fund,  such  sum  to 

be  invested  as  a  part  of  the  permanent  endowment  fund  and  the  annual  income  there- 
from to  be  expended  by  the  Trustees  of  The  American  University  for  the  benefit  of 
the  School  of  Social  Sciences  and  Public  Affairs. 
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"A  liberal  education  is  the  satisfaction  of  a  sound  feeling  for  the  relative  values 
that  permanently  concern  life  wherever  they  may  be  found." 

William  Learned 


